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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: 


Its History and Romance from 1620 to 1902 
By WINTHROP L. MARVIN, Associate Editor of the Boston Yourma/. 
8vo, $2.00 net (postage 22 cents) 
T HAS the interest of a romance, especially the chapters dealing with the East India trade and with the whaling fishery. 


The serious value of the work to the student of the problems which confront American shipbuilders is not easily over 
estimated. 
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1,000 A New Novel A New Book 1.000 
Ghe LITTLE WHITE BIRD| OG4e BLVE FLOWER 

Or, Adventures in Kensington Garden Elaborately Illustrated in full Color 

HE Blue Flower which Dr. van Dyke takes as the title 

: : tor his new book symbolizes that ideal of happiness for 

| is Png A th aaa wet oe which all are striving, and each of the stories illustrates 

| Sean Y. Commercial Advertiser. some phase of the search for it. The publishers have given 


the volume a sumptuous presentation, suggestive of «The Rul- 
. os ; ? ing Passion,’’ including illustrations strikingly reproduced in 
rENDER, fanciful, poetic story with a novelty of con- | ¢.1) color ei. 

ception and a range of humor and pathos for which 

even Mr. Barrie has not prepared his readers. 


“The Ruling Passion” has sold more 
“The subtile charm of Barrie at his best.’’—New copies than var volume of short sto 
York Times Saturday Review. ries (except possibly one) ever published in 


$1.50 America. 








Bishop Potter’s new book, of special importance just now. 


The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation 
By the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D, 


aha : 12mo, $1.00 net, (Postage 10 cents. 

CONTENTS ee oe ays : , 

I. The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation. ISHOP POT TER S_ book is : ” effect a — me powerm: 

II. The Citizen and the Working Man. appeal to the citizen not to limit his responsibilities of citizen 
III. The Citizen and the Capitalist. ship to his own class. Its method is an examination, schol 

IV. The Citizen and the Consumer. arly and convincing in its balance, into the relations between capital 
V. The Citizen and the Corporation. : . ay : st 
VI. The Citleen and the State and labor. A new volume of the Yale lectures on the responsibili 





Lee ey ; ee - ties of citizenship. 





Translated from the German by EDITH WHARTON. The SATURDAY REVIEW (London) says of this play 


The Joy of Living— (Es Lebe Das Leben ) *« Sudermann, who has long proved himself a cleve 


here shown himself a consummate artist 


r aywright, fia 





The drama is creative Ir 
A Play in Five Acts by Hermann SupemMANN. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


resents a new problem in a setting that convinces even while it startles 
(Postage 8 cents.) P P g 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
frst WORTH BOARDING and Day 
‘ al Soront for Girls—39th year will begin September 

6. Re 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. Hunter,’ § Principals. 





: : MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
$ M. M. BIGELOW. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpiIne aND Day SCHOOL 
For GrrRLs. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JonEs. 
TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 











SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM of FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Paige Foreign Scholar- 
FE W. Benson, t ~— ship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale, Painting|_™men. 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | eo As eens Salees 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Ten Free Scholarships. 


Decorative Design.| Prizes in money award- 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. ed in each department 
x tive, |For circulars and terms 
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27th Year. 


Emily Danforth Norcross 

















HACKLEY rarryrowy, y.y. 


The Upper School reopens Oct. 1 in its new 
buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres; single rooms 
every modern uipment, 8 ring water, perfec 
sanitation. Careful preparation for college. Ath- 
letic field, cinder track, golf, hockey, etc. 


HACKLEY 


The Lower School ~~ Sept. 24 in Hackley 
Hall, for boys between and 12; best methods 
of primary education under trained teachers; man- 
ual Gaining, art work, ete. For catalogue address 
the Head Master, 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, Tarrytown,N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE RaLDWIN, Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 


TRAINING SCHOOL fer NURSES, 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


A three years’ graded course, including housekeep- 
ing, diet-kitchen work, in a comfortable nurses’ home; 
thorough training and careful supervision of pupils; 
under the direction of the Sisters of St. Margaret. 
Address SISTER CAROLINE, Superintendent. 


uz Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke: Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball. Tennis, Field Hockey. 


whe Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL,M.A.,Prin., Lowell, Mass, 


WABAN SCHOOL, WABA®. 


Home school tor twenty-five boys. $500 to $600. 











LLSBURY, A.M., Principal. 
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The Oxford History 


of Music 
Just Published. Volume III. 


The Music of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 


By Sir C. Husrert H. Parry. 8vo, 
Cloth Extra, $5.00. 


This Series, when completed, will em- 
brace the history of music from the begin- 
ning of the fourth to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It has been planned 
in six volumes. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 
91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








THE 


Rolfe Shakespeare 


In Limp Leather 


Single volumes, net, 90 cents 
40 volumes, boxed, net, $36.00 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 


Formerly Headmaster of the 
igh *chool at Cambridge, Mass.) 


This edition is the genuine copyrighted 
edition, with Dr. Rolfe’s full notes. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 








Read the KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
By CHARLES G. D. RoBerts. Price, $2.00, 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 





Teachers, etc. 
A MAN OF 38 A Ph.D., TEACHER 


of Greek and Latin for 8 P aye in school and col- 
lege, with good reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man, wishes a position as teacher, in a library, or at 
anything wrere good work will be appreciated. 

D., care of the Nation. 


XPERIENCED Native Parisian IJn- 
structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 








School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EvERETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave., New York;414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis; 

5388 Cooper Bld ., Denver; 80. Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde BI’ck., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., Sen Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 

fel. Sige 18th. Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
pW. ¥.C, 











The Quaker: a Study in Costume 


By Ameuta Morr Gummerr. “ The quaint, the curious and the exquisite in Quaker 


Dress."’ Profusely Ilustrated. $3.00, 


A Quaker Experiment in Government 

















By Isaac Suareress, LL.D, The authoritative exposition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn’s 
unique ‘experiment’ in government according to Christian principles. Covers the whole Colonial 
History of Penna. Haverford Edition, profusely illust., 


2 vols., $7.50, Popular Edition, 2 vols. in one, $1.50. FERRIS & LEACH, Phila. 
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f  FORALITTLE OVER 


$A PER DAY 


You can take a Select Cruise of 
22 DAYS the 


West Indies 


Leaving NEW YORK Jan. 10, 1903, 


By S. S. MOLTKE 


OF 123,000 TONS. 
constructed for tropical voy: 


; Grill sree Re and Gymnasium on 7 
= 

















Itinerary Includes 


San Juan (Porto Rice), St. 
Thomas, St. Pierre (Mt. Pelee), 
Fort de France (Martinique), 
Bridgetown (Barbados), Kings- 
town (San Vincent), Kingston 
(Jamaica), Santiago and Ha- - 
vana (Cuba), Nassau (New 
Providence), New York. 


Also a Cruise to the Orient—du 
ration 77 days—cost $:!50 


For particulars. itinerary, rates, ¢tc., 
apply to 
Hamburg-American Line, 


35-37 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
BOSTON, 
70 State Street. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
159 Randolph St. 1220 Walnut 81 


 aneceabeabe 


Please mention the NaTIon. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to ee and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial ew Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 























Gpemncerwaaten SAREE ee Wednesday, Nov. 5,1 P. M. 

p ERSTE Wednesday, Nov. 12, 7:30 A. M. 

pore pre $50 to $65 upwards. 2d Saloon $42.50 up. 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING 4 ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool—London. 
Immense new steamers. Winter Season. 


First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90. 


** Devonian ”’.......... Nov. 12 and Dec. 17 
“*Winifredian”’....... Nov. 19 and Dec. 24 
** Victorian ”...cccocce Nov. 26 and Dec. 31 
* Kingstonian”’.. Direct to London, Dec. 5 


F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! A 


gts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 118 State Street, Boston. 
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European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets ; but one bloc ‘ from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 

uare; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 

useum and Trinity Church ; is direc tly opposite 
the Institute of Tec nology, , and but five minutes 
to all theatres, shdOps, and the business section. 
taurant la Carte. Dining-Room. Table 
a’hdte, Caté and Billiard-Room for Gentlemen. 














CROWELL’ 


Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 


110 Volumes 
18 mo, Cloth 
List Price, 35c. 
Price to Schools, 
25 cents ‘«© 


Send for Catalogue 
@ Sample Volumes 








A School Principal's Opinion: 


“Tam pleased to say we are highly satistied with 
them. Typography, binding, paper combined make 
these volumes almost ideal for class use. Kindly send 
me a copy of your catalogue so that I may learn what 


other volumes you publish in the same series. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
425-428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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IN 
Rod THe 4 


J.W. ALEXANDER AS J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


> A HAPPY 
THANKSGIVING, 
Twenty years ago—on November 28°", 1882- 


a young man, st years of age. took out Endowment 
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No.2 51,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He'paid & 


$487. 7° and each year since has paid a similar amount. 


This year — two days before Thanksgiving 


his policy matures,and he canreceive incash 


$14,885.30 *, 


This is areturn of all premiums paid— 


and $5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of 


the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 


- years. 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 32 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at 


years of age. 
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Fovr GREAT WorRKS OF REFERENCE 


FUST READY, VOLUME_II. OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Including Many of the Principal Conceptions of Ethics, Logic, Esthetics, Phi- 
losophy of Religion, Mental Pathology, Anthropology, Biology, Neurology, 
Physiology, Economics, Political and Social Philosophy, Philology, and Edu- 
cation, and Giving a Terminology in English, French, German and Italian. 


Written by many bands and Edited by Jk. MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Princeton Uni- 


versity, with the co-operation and assistance of an International Board of Consulting Editors. 


In three Volumes, $15 net; Vols. I. and II., $10 wee. 
The Bibsiograpbies by Dr. Ranp, the third volume of the full set, will also be sold separately at $5 net, 








‘* The first adequate philosophic dictionary in any language.’’ ‘¢ Entirely indispensable to every student of the subject.’’ 
—Josern Jastrow in The Dial. —American Fournal of Psychology. 





CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert Cultivators and 
Botanists. 2,000 pages, with 2,800 illustrations, and 50 full-page plates. 
In four 8vo volumes. Bound in cloth, $20 met; half-morocco, $32 nt. 


**A landmark in the progress of American Horticulture . . . there is nothing with which it may be compared,’’—American Gardening. 
‘*To call it a standard authority is to convey no adequate conception of its value ; for this Cyclopedia stands in a class by itself without a 
competitor,’ ’— The Country Gentleman. 


DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, Fellow of the American Inst. of Architecture, Author of ‘* European Arcbi- 
tecture,’’ etc., and Many Architects, Painters, Engineers, and other Expert Writers, American and Foreign. 


With Bibliographies of great value. 1,400 illustrations and over 100 full-page plates. 
3 vols. Cloth, $18.00 met; half-morocco, $30 met. 


‘¢ One of the most complete and important works in the language devoted to this department of art and industry.”’ 
—Architects and Builders Magazine: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. BIBLICA 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
OF THE ARCHAEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Eprrep sy The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Orie? Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford University; and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, Lh.D., Formerly Assistant Editor of the 


«« Encycropapia Brirannica’’; assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, Europe and America. 
e 
To be complete in four volumes, of which three are now ready and the fourth is to be issued shortly. 


Cloth, $20 met; half-morocco, $30 met. 


‘+ Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense array of information.”’ 
—Witits Hatrietp Hazarp, in The Churchman. 
. 





Sold ty Subscription only. For particulars of special cash and instalment offers address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, ° fIETH avenue 
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Ths Week’ 


With incomplete returns, the general 
result of Tuesday’s elections yet ap- 
pears unquestioned. The Republicans 
hold the House, though by a greatly re- 
duced and narrow majority. The Dem- 
ocrats fought in some States with unex- 
pected spirit and success; they lost 
heavily in others through unexampled 
folly of leadership. Col. Gaston in Mas- 
sachusetts cut deeply into the Repub- 
lican majority, and made a run which 
recalls the days of the lamented William 
E. Russell. In Ohio a veritable cyclone 
has blown over the circus tent of the 
grotesque Tom Johnson. Bryan’s osten- 
tatious endorsement of him was the one 
thing needed to complete his ruin. And, 
finally, the sarcophagus of free silver 
was freshly weighted with lead in Col- 
orado, that State having apparently 
gone Republican and retired Teller, 
Bryanite Congressmen, and all their 
works. We consider the net result, 
which is of the nature of a check and 
warning to the Republicans, whole- 
some. It shows that the Spanish war is 
over. No more sweeping victories are 
to be won by attainting the Opposition 
party of high treason. Nor will un- 
thinking cries about our “unparalleled 
prosperity” longer suffice. If a “calam- 
ity howler” is a nuisance, a “prosperity 
yawper” is an affliction. His day is 
passing. The party has had notice that, 
in order to retain the confidence of the 
country, it must address itself to the 
questions of social injustice and class 
favoritism which are pressing for so- 
lution. 











In this State, those who believed that 
Coler had more than a fighting chance 
of election, even as Hill’s dummy, have 
been justified. Governor Odell is re- 
elected by a much reduced and feeble 
plurality. Mayor Low, on his part, will 
find food for reflection in the enormous 
Tammany vote, which indicates a wide 
spread dissatisfaction with his nine- 
months’ Administration. Truly grati- 
fying is the defeat of Judge Werner for 
the Court of Appeals, and of Attorney- 
General Davies, President Roosevelt’s 
unworthy candidate for the Supreme 
Court in the Fifth Judicial District. The 
significance of the vote should not fail 
to penetrate the skin of Judge Werner, 
and make him consider seriously the ad- 
visability of again becoming an instru- 
ment to wreak the narrow and con- 
temptible revenge of one boss upon an- 
other. As for Platt, no happening of re- 
eent years has been such a direct slap 
in his face. 





Among the many examples of non- 
partisan voting which the elections 
afforded, none was more inspiriting 
than the defeat of Major Carl Lentz, the 
Republican candidate for Sheriff of Es- 
sex County, New Jersey. All of his col- 
leagues on the Republican County ticket 
won by majorities in the thousands, so 
that the discrimination against him 
was as marked as that against Judge 
Werner in this city. This rebuke was 
the more signal because every effort had 
been made to bolster up Major Lentz’s 
candidacy. Everybody knew, from his 
standing apology during the campaign, 
that he presented as arguments for his 
election, besides his services in build- 
ing up the county machine, chiefly his 
personal poverty and his wounds during 
the civil war, while he glozed over the 
most notable feature of his public rec- 
ord, namely, the court judgment pro- 
nounced upon him for the appropriation 
of trust funds; and yet the Governor of 
the State, the Attorney-General, the 
United States Senator, and other prom- 
inent Republicans accepted the unfit 
candidate, personally interested them- 
selves in his canvass, and sympathized 
with him in his defeat. The voters, how- 
ever, by their exemplary repudiation of 
the sophism that by receiving a party 
nomination a man too bad to be nom- 
inated becomes fit to be voted for, have 
done much to elevate the public tone 
of the State. 

President Roosevelt’s ante-election ex- 
pression of “keen interest” in Republican 
success was, of course, only the perfunc- 
tory official announcement always ex- 
pected from the titular head of the party. 
His friends could wish, for his own sake, 
that he had not made special mention 
of the contest for the Governorship in 
Pennsylvania as one of the struggles in 
which he hoped the Republicans would 
win. This was to express the hope that 
a corrupt and debasing tyranny against 
which the best citizens of Pennsylvania 
are fighting, might be fastened upon 
them for two years more. The dimin- 
ished vote for Judge Pennypacker, the 
open lauder of Quay, is a rebuke to the 
President for playing the party game 
no matter into what company it leads, 
or how much it may confound moral 
distinctions. 





Secretary Moody made a speech at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, on Thursday 
evening, on the tariff question. He held 
the Democrats up to scorn for their op- 
position to reciprocity, which he said 
was a Republican doctrine. In the same 
speech, he referred to reciprocity with 
Canada, which, he said, found many ad- 
vocates in Massachusetts, though none 
made a definite proposition for reciproc- 





ity with the Dominion “which an Amert- 
can who believed in protection could ac- 
cept.” A treaty of that kind he would 
ardently support, but he did not say 
what kind of treaty a believer in protec- 
tion could accept. Apparently, it would 
be a treaty which nobody objected to, as, 
for example, admitting from Canada all 
articles now on the free list in exchange 
for a similar concession on the part of 
Canada. But it would never do to admit 
barley, or wool, or iron ore, or coal, or 
lumber, or wood pulp, from that country, 
because some Americans who believe in 
protection could not stand that. Simi- 
larly, Canadians who believe in protec- 
tion could not accept a treaty which ad- 
mitted boots and shoes, hardware, cotton 
and woollen cloth, and many other pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts. Mr. Moody’s ob- 
jection to reciprocity with Canada is the 
same as Mr. Lodge’s objection to reci- 
procity with France. The treaty is in- 
admissible because it offends some par- 
ticular producer of sometling. In short, 
“reciprocity is essentially a Republican 
doctrine,”’ as Mr. Moody says, but there 
is no place for it to begin. 


In his speech at Dorchester, on Mon- 
day week, Senator Hoar made use of an 
expression which betrays a very im- 
perfect conception of the financial dis- 
asters of 1893-6, which he helped to 
precipitate. The “hard times which 
President Cleveland brought on,” in the 
Senator’s phrase, are those which be- 
came acute very soon after his second 
inauguration as President. That event 
took place on March 4, 1893. When he 
entered office, he found less than one 
million dollars of “free gold” in the 
Treasury. By free gold is meant gold 
over and above the $100,000,000 at that 
time “reserved for the redemption of 
United States notes.” He found the 
Government facing a deficit. The reve- 
nue had been cut down some $60,000,- 
000 by the McKinley tariff, and we were 
spending $50,000,000 per year for silver 
bullion under the Sherman act—both 
of which were Republican measures, 
and passed by Republican votes. The 
panic began in June, 1893. It was the 
natural consequence of the Sherman 
act, and of the silver legislation that 
preceded it. President Cleveland’s first 
step was to call an extra session of Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman law. Was 
it in that way that Mr. Cleveland 
brought on the hard times? Is it Sena- 
tor Hoar’s opinion that the panic of 
1893 was brought on by the man who 
caused the Sherman act to be repealed? 
Did Mr. Cleveland cause the Sherman 
act to be passed in 1890, or was Mr. 
Hoar himself, in conjunction with Sen. 
ator Sherman and William McKinley, 
responsible for that disastrous measure? 
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The Commercial West of Minneapolis 
thinks that Secretary Shaw’s speaking 
tour has been open to criticism, not be- 
cause he has been seen repeatedly on 
the stump, but because the things he has 
said there have not been directed to the 
right end. “Instead of urging finan- 
cial reform through legislation,” it says, 
“he has pursued policies as Secretary 
which will probably tend to delay re- 
form, for he has boldly demonstrated 
that awkward laws can be circumvented, 
or even almost directly disobeyed; and 
when this can be done, why bother to 
change them?” The Minneapolis paper 
refers, no doubt, to the Secretary’s dec- 
laration that the banks need not keep 
any cash reserve against Government 
deposits, and to the advice he gave to 
collectors of customs to expedite the 1m- 
portation of anthracite coal. The latter 
intimation seems to have fallen upon 
willing ears, since anthracite is coming 
in daily from Wales without any analy- 
sis to determine its percentage of fixed 
carbon. This is very much for the pub- 
lic convenience, of course. To stop the 
unloading of a ship till a chemist can 
ascertain whether the coal is dutiable or 
not would be simply maddening to a 
community suffering for want of fuel, 
yet that is what the law contemplates. 
Its words are not susceptible of any 
other interpretation. It is of the same 
character as many other schedules which 
require scientific treatment of the arti- 
cle imported, as, for example, the count- 
ing of the number of threads in a square 
inch of cloth and the determination of 
the nature of threads, whether wool or 
cotton etc. The shortest way to untie 
this knot is to repeal the duties on coal 
altogether. It is reported that President 
Roosevelt favors this course. Secretary 
Shaw will probably concur in that pol- 
icy when he comes to survey the situa- 
tion calmly as it affects himself. 


“Mitchell Day” was celebrated in the 
anthracite fields on Wednesday of last 
week by general idleness, a monster pro- 
cession, brass bands, speeches, and the 
like. One cannot but think this jubila- 
tion ill-timed, and the manner of it 
strangely at variance with the professed 
principles of the man whose name it bore. 
No one has been more lavish of sympa- 
thy for the coalless public than Mr. 
Mitchell, nobody knows better that min- 
ing is so far in arrear that every day’s 
work before severe cold comes is worth 
a week later in the season. Everybody 
knows that such a demonstration as last 
week’s means for many of its partici- 
pants at least two days of idleness. In 
view of these facts, Mr, Mitchell might 
have made a wise and graceful use of his 
power by postponing the holiday, urging 
the return to labor of the 20 per cent. of 
miners still unemployed, and the signal- 
izing of ‘Mitchell Day” by an extraordi- 
nary production of coal. If this were 
too much magnanimity and wisdom to 





expect of a labor leader flushed with 
success, it would none the less have been 
the surest way of commending Mr. 
Mitchell and his cause to the proprietors 
of some millions of ill-stocked or empty 
coal bins, who, as it is, can only pro- 
test— 
“There is a public mischief in your mirth.’”’ 





“We honor and respect our Presidents, 
Roosevelt and Mitchell,” was the in- 
scription on one of the banners borne 
in the ‘Mitchell Day” jollification. It 
was generous in the miners not to put 
Mitchell’s name first. Mr. Roosevelt 
plainly endeavored to be entirely impar- 
tial, as between miners and operators, 
and has given it to be understood that 
he will altogether keep his hands off the 
work of the Arbitration Commission. It 
was inevitable, however, that his inter- 
vention should have been felt by the 
strikers to be a powerful weapon placed 
in their grasp. They certainly chose an 
unfortunate time and mode for showing 
their gratitude. With the country still 
crying aloud for coal, on the edge of win- 
ter, the workers snapped their fingers in 
the faces of the mine superintendents, 
threw down their tools, and went off for 
a day’s merry-making. Thus we have 
already in evidence the headstrong in- 
subordination and defiance of discipline 
which have made the Union so difficult 
a body to deal with. Doubtless the 
members all feel now a perfect right to 
say, as many of them in the past have 
impudently said to their employers, ““‘We 
are not working for you, we are working 
for John Mitchell.” 





The connection between President 
Roosevelt’s intervention in the coal 
strike and the effort of the French Gov- 
ernment to bring about arbitration be- 
tween the owners and the striking min- 
ers of Pas de Calais, is obvious and di- 
rect. Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt’s example 
was openly adduced by Socialist oratora 
in the Chamber. Why could not their 
Government come forward in the benev- 
olent and effective manner of the Amer- 
ican President? It is one proof more 
how small the world has become. Coun- 
tries are now only as so many adjoining 
parishes, and what occurs in one is at 
once gossiped about and applied in the 
others. The pressure put upon the 
French Premier to imitate President 
Roosevelt is also a very sobering indi- 
cation of the immense extension of the 
powers of Government which we are in 
for if this sort of thing goes on. Pres- 
idents and monarchs and party leaders 
will have to become Great Fathers of all 
their people, and will be held angrily to 
account if anything goes wrong any- 
where. Government as an earthly provi- 
dence, instead of a guarantee that all 
citizens shall be allowed peacefully to 
work out their own destinies, will be a 
new conception for Anglo-Saxons, and 
will involve vast changes for them. But 





we may take courage by reflecting that, 
as Sir Leslie Stephen says, people are 
saved by being illogical. They take each 
case simply by itself, and refuse to carry 
out a principle to its legitimate conse- 
quences. The President may elect to 
wash his hands of the next big strike, 
and then we should have a precedent 
on that side. 





Little that is new is contained in the 
statement of the case of the anthracite 
miners, which was published on Tues- 
day. We presume that their assertions 
are supported—or that the attempt is 
made to support them—by detailed fig- 
ures. In the absence of complete statis- 
tics, it would be impossible to say 
whether their claims have a foundation 
in fact. One point of theirs is, we sup- 
pose, not open to doubt. This is, that 
the cost of the necessaries of life has so 
increased under our belauded prosperity 
that workmen at fixed wages are worse 
off than before. General experience and 
price-lists bear this out. In their ap- 
peal for recognition of the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union as promotive of “discipline” 
and efficiency, there seems to be a touch 
of sardonic humor. With 123 local 
strikes in 1901, though the Union was 
under agreement to keep at work and 
control its men, it is hard to see how this 
claim could have been put forward sol- 
emnly by Mr. Mitchell. He must have 
had at least a concealed grin. In his ar- 
gument for collective bargaining be- 
tween the men and the operators, he 
once more comes irresistibly up to the 
inference that the Union ought not to 
ask for a contract until it is incorporat- 
ed and made legally responsible. Mr. 
Mitchell does not draw this inference, 
but others will. It is made compulsory 
by the whole situation. 


A test is now to be made of the validi- 
ty under the Federal Constitution of the 
“grandfather” clause which has been 
adopted by most of the States that 
have attempted to disfranchise the ne- 
gro. This is the clause, inserted in the 
Constitutions of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia, 
which exempts persons whose fathers or 
grandfathers were voters before the civil 
war, from franchise disqualifications 
based on literacy or property holdings. 
In other words, it is the clause on 
which registration boards can rely to 
reject all negro voters in whose read- 
ing, writing, or interpretation of legal 
phrases from the Constitution they can 
pick a flaw, while permitting white il- 
literates to register and vote in spite 
of their ignorance. The “grandfather’’ 
clause was not a necessary part of the 
plans for negro disfranchisement. The 
negro vote as an important factor in the 
South has been effectively eliminated by 
means of educational and property re 
quirements which, however wise or un- 
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wise they may be, are of undoubted le- 
gality if applied with equal justice to all. 
The tests provided for the negro, how- 
ever, would logically have disfranchis 
ed illiterate white voters also. To pre- 
vent this, and to defeat the require 
ments of equal justice in the applica- 
tion of the suffrage qualifications, the 
grandfather clause was devised. The 
question which the United States Su- 
preme Court will be called upon to d 
cide in the Alabama case is not, then 
whether a State may restrict its elec 
tive franchise, but rather whether it 
may apply a restriction to one class of 
its citizens and not to another. 


The nineteenth annual report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
records considerable progress. The rural 
free-delivery service of the Post-Office, 
a portion of the field services of the War 
Department, the permanent Census Of- 
fice employees, and the clerks appoint- 
ed for temporary duty during the war 
with Spain, are now all included in the 
competitive system. It is true that these 
employees got in by favor, but it is cer- 
tainly a distinct gain to have the bars 
up now, even if the pastures are filled 
with henchmen. The increase of the 
Commission’s business is best indicated 
by the fact that 62,029 persons were ex- 
amined and 14,983 appointed to office. 
The Commission lays down excellent 
rules in regard to the partisan activity 
of office-holders, maintaining that in the 
classified service appointees should ex- 
press their political feelings privately 
and take no part in campaigns. In the 
case of officers appointed through patron- 
age, the Commission holds that they 
must not coerce their subordinates, or 
use their offices to control political move- 
ments or influence elections. Fourth- 
class postmasters, however, the Com- 
mission believes, should not ke treated 
in the same way as the head of a great 
Federal office. But the Commission 
should not forget that the sole Federal 
official of a small village is often as in- 
fluential in his smaller sphere as the 
great office-holder in his, and that the 
retention by the village postmaster of his 
party leadership frequently gives rise to 
abuses. If the Commission really wishes 
to strike a magnificent blow for the 
principle of non-interference by office- 
holders, it can do so by prosecuting Sen- 
ator Quay for his flagrant violations of 
the Civil-Service Law. 


A statement from the office of the City 
Comptroller shows that the budget of 
Greater New York for the ensuing year 
will be $1,545,534 less than it was last 
year, and that this reduction is due to 
the practical extinction of the direct 
State tax for the ensuing year. If we 
take into account the increase of local 
expenses caused by the city’s growth, we 
shall find that the reduction in the 





budget due to the lessened State tax is 
$3,965,000. This in its turn is largely 
accounted for by the fact that there was 
a surplus in the State Treasury from for- 
mer years amounting to $9,789,351. The 
Governor reterred to this surplus in his 
last annual message, and recommended 
that the sum of $4,200,000 from the fund 
should be used the present year. By so 
doing, he said, the direct State tax could 
be reduced to 13-100 of a mill, which the 
Constitution requires to be levied for the 
sinking fund and interest on the canal 
debt. There would still be a surplus in 
the Treasury of upwards of $4,000,000, 
which might be considered a fair work 
ing balance to avoid the necessity of 
loans in anticipation of tax receipts. The 
showing is very satisfactory, as far as it 
goes, but it must be remembered that a 
surplus can be used only once, and that 
the problem of abolishing the direct 
State tax is not yet solved, although en- 
couraging progress has been made in 
that direction. 


Assuredly, it is time something were 
done to put a stop to the constant and 
progressive demoralization of the pub- 
lic mind by vulgar, morbid, and impure 
plays; but the reputed scheme of the 
Church Club and the Actors’ Church 
Alliance to reform by means of boycott, 
with clergymen acting as moral walk- 
ing delegates, does not inspire much 
confidence. All decent people, and all 
true friends of the stage, will sympa- 
thize with these enthusiastic gentle- 
men and wish them every success, bu* 
there is grave reason to doubt whether 
much good can be done by laborious 
personal advertisement of the fact that 
this or that play is so shocking that 
modest persons ought to stay away from 
it. In some cases, no doubt, the warn- 
ing would be effective; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the more energetic the crusade, the 
more notorious would become the cause 
of offence, and to make a vicious piece 
notorious is to play right into the hands 
of the managers. Is it so certain, more- 
over, that clergymen, as a rule, are the 
best judges of the moral quality and ef- 
fect of a play? Is it not, as a matter 
of fact, almost proverbial that they are 
easily beguiled by a little mock religious 
sentiment, and that they have frequent- 
ly extended valuable countenance and 
support to very flagrant theatrical im- 
postures? Plays like “The Sign of the 
Cross” and “The Christian,” not to men- 
tion a host of others, in which the at 
tempt has been made to give a religious 
flavor to cheap and meretricious melo- 
drama, have never experienced any dif- 
ficulty in securing clerical commenda- 
tion, sometimes in very unexpected 
quarters. There are, we believe, a con- 
siderable number of clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations who even to-day 
are in favor of public representations of 
the Passion Play, and are convinced that 
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the result would be widespread spiritual 
regeneration. 


It is encouraging to hear from an un 
affairs that 
the outlook for the island is distinctly 
promising, despite the present stagna 
tion in the Cuban sugar trade The 
Chairman of the Cuban Central Rail 


biassed observer of Cuban 


ways made this statement in London on 
Thursday, and added that from 
point of view of the Britis nvestor 


President Palma’s Government was p! 


ceeding most satisfactorily Our own 
advices from Havana confirm tl op 
timistic view. The sugar growers believ: 


that the coming winter will t better 
than the last, and the price of sugar has 
risen slightly Not so much planting a 
usual has been done during the present 
season, but the low rate of wages now 
prevailing has enabled the work to be 
done more cheaply than in the past, 
which will help the plantation owners a 
President P 


good deal I 
the Government has $1,500,000 in the 


ilma shows that 
treasury, and more money is being col 
lected at the Custom-house than during 
the corresponding period in the Ameri 
can occupation. The Government, too 
spending less money than did the extrav 
agant and wasteful administration ef 
Gen. Wood. In Havana the sanitary con- 
ditions continue favorable. It is all the 
more to be regretted, therefore, that re 
ports from Santiago and Cienfuegos indi 
cate a retrogression in the matter of san 
itation and general cleanliness. 


The action of the South Kensington 
Museum in refusing longer to harbor 
certain loaned exhibits puts the lenders 
to the necessity of storing their treasures 
elsewhere Nothing more can be made 
of the affair than that. Collectors are 
naturally glad to save storage and in 
surance charges while exhibiting their 
collections to art lovers at no inconve 
nience to themselves, and museums are 
glad to get temporary exhibitions of high 
quality. The collectors are perfectly 
able to pay for the cost of storing their 
objects of art; and the museums, as their 
permanent exhibits increase, can natural- 
Some of the 
American collectors, however, whose pic 
tures have been long at the South Ken 


ly give less space to loans 


sington Museum, must choose between 
burying works of great interest in stor 
age warehouses, or paying the oppressive 
Dingley duties, which thus not only de- 
prive us in America of art treasures that 
should naturally be ours, but also affect 
the art situation abroad. There is a 
palpable absurdity in legislation that 
further enriches through American mo- 
ney the private houses and warehouses 
of a city which is already as regards art 
one of the richest cities in the world. A 
proper presentation of the case to Con- 
gress should secure the repeal of an ob- 
solete and barbarous provision of the 
Dingley act. 
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MR. CLEVELAND IN NEW JERSEY. 

It was fitting that ex-President Cleve- 
land should make his single speech of 
the campaign, as he did on Thursday 
night, in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. The Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Dewitt Clinton Flanagan, 
was making his aggressive canvass in 
the face of a normal Republican major- 
ity in the district of about 2,000, and on 
a genuine Cleveland platform. His con- 
vention not only gave Bryanism the go- 
by, but repudiated it in set terms; and 
tariff reform. with measures against the 
Trusts as well as against the bulwark 
of them, has been the chief issue urged. 
Very naturally, therefore, there was a 
great rallying of Cleveland Democrats 
to Mr. Flanagan’s support, and the ex- 
President could not deny his own when 
pressed to go to Morristown to aid in 
this revival of the policies and enthusi- 
asms associated with his name. 

Mr. Cleveland might be pardoned for 
recalling with pride his part in revivi- 
fying the Democratic party by giving it 
the tariff issue. His message of 1887 de- 
termined the course of political events 
for the next five years. In his own party, 
it created a soul under the ribs of death. 
The Republicans it drove to the full dis- 
play of the selfish and baleful power of 
protection, and to overwhelming defeat 
in 1892. The man who did all this may 
justifiably speak of the work of his own 
hands. Mr. Cleveland’s gift of political 
prescience was never moreclearly shown 
than when, at the opening of the Tilden 
Club, some months ago, he indicated 
tariff reform as the great issue of this 
campaign. The Republican newspapers 
shook with pitying laughter. Poor man, 
with only one idea! But they have lived 
to see the canvass fought precisely along 
the lines marked by the ex-President. 
The tariff and Trusts, with the relations 
of one to the other, have been the staple 
of political debate in every newspaper 
and on every stump in the country. It 
is a striking evidence of the sense of 
the popular drift which Mr. Cleveland 
possesses in so eminent a degree. His 
letter to a Southern correspondent short- 
ly after his election in 1892 (made pub- 
lic much later), forecasting the troubles 
on the money question, with the break- 
ing away of the silver wing of the par- 
ty, showed him, as has the present cam- 
paign, to be endowed with a prophetic 
soul in matters political, brooding on 
things to come. 

Not the least remarkable of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s predictions was that which he 
made in his tariff message of 1887, rel- 
ative to the way in which the historic 
defence of the protective system would 
be undermined by Trusts. Competition 
will undo all the evils of tariff favorit- 
ism, cried the protectionists; but “this 
competition,’ said Mr. Cleveland fifteen 
years ago, “is too often strangled by 
combinations quite prevalent at this time 
and frequently called Trusts.” The Re- 





publicans laughed the doctrine to scorn 
at the time; but to-day they are con- 
fessing with visible alarm that it is Gos- 
pel truth. Nothing else accounts for the 
agitation for tariff reform within their 
own party. Republican nominees for 
Congress in Massachusetts and in Iowa 
have echoed Mr. Cleveland’s words, and 
placed themselves upon his platform. 
Even Secretary Root came on from 
Washington to confess, in the presence 
of cheering New York Republicans, that 
many tariff schedules should be revised. 
Mr. Root, however, had to make the sol- 
emn old proviso that “when the tariff 
is to be revised, it should be revised by 
its friends.” By a happy coincidence, 
Mr. Cleveland was referring to this hum- 
bugging pretension at the very moment 
Secretary Root was speaking, and called 
it, with more truth than elegance, a 
‘“hoary-headed, bloated, and malodorous 
old fraud and pretence.” Strong words 
might be excused in referring to Mr. 
Root’s preposterous assertions. They 
amount to this: The tariff ought to be 
revised; but the Democratic party can’t 
do it, the Republican won’t. We say that 
his attitude is practically one of denial 
of any tariff relief, for that is what it 
amounts to. His idea of a Republican 
“wise and conservative” revision, the 
work done by scientists instead of poli- 
ticians, is nonsense. 

The thing will never be achieved in 
that way. Why it will not, was vividly 
explained by a colleague of Mr. Root’s 
in the Cabinet, whose words were tele- 
graphed to the Chicago Record-Herald 
as follows: 


“Our friends out in Iowa think they wart 
some revision of the tariff. So do our 
other friends, the retail butchers. But I'll 
wager something pretty they can’t agree 
as to where the protection shall be taken 
off. The tariff is largely a local question, 
after all. One section won’t have one sched- 
ule touched, and another won’t have an- 
other schedule touched or fooled with, and 
then there are men like Aldrich who will raise 
hades if the duties on dolls’ eyes are shaded a hair’s 
breadth, and who will log-roil and make combina- 
tions and help everybody who will help them to take 
care of dolls’ eyes,” 


We believe that Mr. Cleveland is right 
about it. The Republican party is in the 
grip of men who will not renounce the 
pound of flesh nominated in the bond. 
Touch one of them, and they all band 
together for common defence and con- 
tinued plunder. The only way to break 
up the alliance of “one for all and ,all 
for one” is to notify all concerned that 
this thing has got to stop. Electing a 
Democratic House is the shortest and 
sharpest way to serve that notice. 


AN ADVANCE WARNING. 


Mr. F. A. Vanderlip’s address before 
the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
which may be read in Sunday’s Herald, 
sounded a note of grave but needed 
warning in respect to our existing trade 
and financial situation. On Mr. Vander- 
lip’s qualifications as an expert author- 





ity, we need not remark. His service at 
the Treasury in Washington, together 
with his more recent banking connec- 
tions, gave Mr. Vanderlip unusual op- 
portunities for the study of finance; 
and his investigations of European com- 
merce and the “American invasion” 
have been too recently put before the 
public to need fresh reference. With- 
out any political bias whatever, and 
speaking purely as a financier closely 
watching the course of events, Mr. Van- 
derlip pointed out certain ominous con- 
ditions and tendencies for which, he 
said, we must find the proper corrective 
if we would not plunge into “disaster 
and humiliation later on.” 

Taking up first the signs of the times 
in the sphere of international trade, Mr. 
Vanderlip asserts, what the cold figures 
demonstrate, that “if we are honest with 
ourselves we must admit that the edge 
is off our invasion of foreign markets.” 
The state of European opinion about our 
potential power as exporters has under- 
gone something like a revolution within 
two years. When Mr. Vanderlip was 
on his travels early in 1901, he found 
European bankers and statesmen ner- 
vously apprehensive on the subject of 
American competition. They had an 
almost credulous belief in the unlimited 
possibilities of our development and 
in the danger to their interests involved 
in it. But this year he saw the same 
men again, and their tone was entirely 
different. Instead of fears that we 
might ruin them by taking away their 
markets, he found an “anxious interest 
in our future’—an anxiety, that is, lest 
the enormous American borrowings on 
the European bourses prove too great a 
strain for our resources. The amount 
of this foreign indebtedness Mr. Van- 
derlip has heard estimated in Europe 
as high as $300,000,000. He thinks that 
figure too large, but does not deny that 
the true total is very large or that it is 
a real cloud upon our financial horizon. 
It certainly makes the talk of our “trade 
balances” look uncommonly silly, and 
is the best explanation of the perturb- 
ing fact that now, “in the midst of ex- 
traordinary bountiful harvests and at 
the season when a movement of gold in 
this direction might normally be ex- 
pected, we are concerned lest a high 
rate of sterling shall lead to gold ex- 
ports.” 

On the domestic side, Mr. Vanderlip 
is no less trenchant. The signs abound 
that an era of inflation and speculation 
has strained our credit. The surest sign 
is the condition of the banks. Since 1899 
there has been an expansion of $1,300,- 
000,000 in the deposits of all the national 
banks, “while the basis of gold and legal 
tenders, upon which that inverted pyra- 
mid stands, is actually slightly smaller 
than it was at the beginning of the pe- 
riod”—has fallen, that is, from $509,000,- 
000 to $508,000,000. In other words, there 
has been a phenomenal increase in lia- 
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bilities, but a shrinkage in the reserve 
basis. 

This great and dangerous expansion of 
credit Mr. Vanderlip attributes to sev- 
eral causes, though chief among them 
he ranks “the movement to aggregate in- 
dustrial establishments into single great 
corporate units and to convert the evi- 
dence of ownership into corporate secur- 
ities.” Thus what was formerly indi- 
vidual ownership and fixed investment 
has been turned into bank collateral; 
what was closely held by individuals or 
separate corporations has been made to 
pass into the financial operations of the 
day. Hand in hand with this tremen- 
dous extension of credit have gonemany 
forms of lavish expenditure. Liquid 
capital has been converted into fixed in- 
vestment by the hundred million. At ab- 
normally high prices for both labor 
and material, railroads and great manu- 
facturing plants have been locking up 
money in improvements that often 
threaten to consume more in interes: 
than they produce in income. Very 
many such operations, Mr. Vanderlip be- 
lieves, have “gone beyond the limit of 
safety.” So extreme have been the high 
prices for raw materials that the cost of 
production has been markedly increased, 
with the result that “we find ourselves 
actually importing from some of the for- 
eign markets that two or three years 
ago were in a panic over our invasion.” 
The whole trade and financial situation 
calls imperatively, in fact, for that re- 
striction of bank credits which has been 
going on perforce during the past few 
weeks, and which Mr. Vanderlip thinks 
must go much further if the perils that 
he so clearly sees are to be warded off. 

His bold and plain words are, in our 
judgment, warranted by the facts in the 
case, and he has put the public in his 
debt by uttering them. He calls his ad- 
dress “a conservative note of warning,” 
and such it is. We believe that he speaks 
the thoughts of many hearts. No one 
can talk with cautious bankers or finan- 
ciers without running upon distrust of 
the soundness of the present position. 
Still more sail must be taken in if we 
are not to run upon the rocks which Mr. 
Vanderlip indicates in the course on 
which we have been so light-heartedly 
steering. His sound and courageousspeech 
will have its value as a political land- 
mark, set up before the elections that 
might result in a Democratic House, 
when every Republican orator would 
be found crying that prosperity was 
chilled and enterprise furled her wings 
instantly on hearing the news. A 
parallel to the old lies about who 
“brought on the hard times’ in 1893 
would be devised, we may be sure. But 
Mr. Vanderlip’s address will remain for 
the historian, just as did the action of 
Secretary Foster early in 1893 in prepar- 
ing to borrow money for the Treasury 
which a Republican Administration and 
Republican laws had emptied, to show 





that a financial rake’s progress was de- 
tected by cool observers long before any 
election, 


THE PERFECT PLASTERER,. 


The reasons for the plasterers’ strike 
which at present is delaying the con- 
struction of many great buildings in 
this city, will be clear enough to all 
who are so fortunate as to possess a lit- 
tle pamphlet entitled “Instructions for 
Foremen Plasterers and Information 
for Employers,” being apparently an ex- 
tract from the constitution of the Oper- 
ative Plasterers’ Society. First of all, the 
foreman of any plastering job, however 
small, is certified by the Society, and is 
responsible, not to his employer and 
paymaster, but to the body which has 
made him a foreman. Rather than work 
under these conditions, the employers 
have taken the chances of a strike. The 
duty of the foreman is primarily “to 
see that all men working under him are 
in good standing in this Society.” The 
foreman, should he employ a non-mem 
ber, becomes immediately responsible 
for his initiation fee. Should he fail to 
report a non-member put upon a job, the 
sume penalty applies. But the most 
grievous offence which a foreman can 
commit is “insisting on rushing the 
men,” or similarly “bringing about a 
condition of affairs that would be detri- 
mental to the members of this Society.” 
This, if proved against him, is punish- 
alle by a fine, suspension, or, at the 
second offence, by degradation to the 
ranks. 

As one passes from the foreman to 
the laborers. the plasterers’ vade- 
mecum assumes increasingly the char- 
acter of a “Don’t” book For example: 
Don’t take more than three appren- 
tices, and don’t letany of them work at 
other work than plastering; don’t rough- 
plaster more than ten tenement-house 
100ms in two days; don’t finish the 
work in less than six days more; final- 
ly, don’t do alone what can be done with 
the aid of a fellow-member, or, textual- 
ly, “It shall not be allowable for mem- 
bers to work single-handed at any part 
of the trade of plastering where two 
men can work to advantage. Foremen 
will be held strictly responsible for the 
violation of this rule.” 

Employers have very little place or 
honor in this manual, though one may 
infer from certain clauses that they 
still retain the privilege of paying their 
men. This right, however, has its limi- 
tations, for do we not read that “none 
but members in good standing in the 
O. P. 8. shall be permitted to work at 
the trade of plastering, within the juris- 
diction of the above Society”? Just how 
far the sovereignty of the Operative 
Plasterers’ Society extends is left un- 
certain, but,from the article on “country 
work,” students of spheres of influence 
would argue that its jurisdiction is exten- 








sive. Country jobs are to be paid for 
at the city rate, plus board and travelling 
expenses; and none but members of the 
O. P. S. are to be employed, except that 
in case there is a local union, “permis- 
sion” is given to employers to take on 
one-half local union men at local union 
rates. Again, employers enjoy the more 
costly privilege of paying by the day cer- 
tain workmen with whom they have a 
dispute until the dispute be settled. Ar- 
ticle xiii., section 8: “After working 
eight hours, a member shall receive his 
wages if he demands it” (i. e., may leave 
the work at will, but may not be dis- 
charged by his employer); but “if the 
member’s demands are not complied 
with, he shall receive the regular rate 
of wages for all working time he is wait- 
ing.” What power enforces this provi- 
sion is left as indefinite as is the precise 
“jurisdiction” of the O. P. S. : 

If we should now ask in Wordsworth- 
jan phrase, “Who is the happy plasterer, 
who is he?” the answer would be plain 
from the above. He is a workman who 
renounces the ambition of doing much 
work for much pay, and accepts irrevoca- 
bly the standard of the average work- 
man; he is a workman who takes his or- 
ders, not from his employer, who is re- 
sponsible for the work, but from his un- 
ion foreman, who is responsible, through 
the ‘“‘walking delegate,’ to the union; he 
is a workman whose task is laid down 
with medizval minuteness—the method, 
the time to be given to each stage of the 
plastering; finally, he is a workman who 
is forbidden to manifest extraordinary 
individual excellence or industry, under 
penalty of living in what Commissioner 
Sargent euphemisticaily calls “a disa- 
greeable atmosphere.” Such is the por- 
trait of the perfect plasterer as it is pre- 
sented in his own book, and it all recalls 
the “gospel of work” compiled some ten 
years ago by certain graceless under- 
graduates of a New England college. Of 
this gospel of work the first doctrine 
was: “Don’t work immediately before 
or after eating’; and the second and last 
was “Don’t work between meals.”” The 
plasterers have not yet reached this fine 
simplicity, but they are clearly in the 
right way, and the British unions, with 
their “ca’ canny” system, show where 
organized labor’s primrose path is lead- 
ing. 


LITERARY AND MUSICAL PLAGIAR- 
ISM. 


The verdict of the Supreme Court in 
awarding to Mr. Victor Herbert $15,000 
damages will probably diminish the 
number of charges of plagiarism that 
have heretofore been brought in great 
numbers against both composers and au- 
thors. The man of letters has one great 
advantage over the musician: by the 
simple expedient of using quotation 
marks, he can honorably appropriate 
anything he likes in the whole range of 
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literature. “Blessed be the inverted 
commas,” he may often say to himself. 
Emerson went so far as to declare that, 
“next to the originator of a good sen- 
tence, is the first quoter of it.” Yet, de- 
spite this advantage, in thousands of 
cases authors have preferred to pilfer 
the ideas of others, and to present them 
in the disguise of a different phraseol- 
ogy. When Macaulay wrote, “The Puri- 
tans hated bLear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators,” he may 
or may not have remembered that 
Hume had written, “Even bear-baiting 
was esteemed heathenish and unchris- 
tian: the sport of it, not the inhuman- 
ity, gave offence.” But his way of put- 
ting the same thing is so much more 
felicitous than Hume’s that we pardon 
the plagiarism. 

Lowell sums up the philosophy of the 
subject in two lines: 

“Though old the thought and oft exprest, 

‘Tis his at last who says it best.’’ 

The footnotes in Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
Quotations’ showing how many of the 
best things of the greatest writers were 
said by others before them, seem to ar- 
gue that Mr. Andrew Lang was rightin 
declaring that “there are no new ideas.” 
Virgil stole from Homer, but Homer 
was not original: “all his incidents were 
of primeval antiquity, even in his own 
time; he plagiarized them from popular 
stories; he stole the Cyclops almost 
ready-made.” Shakspere hardly ever 
invented a plot or incident, but took his 
material wherever he pleased; yet no 
one esteems him the less therefor, prob- 
ably because, as Voltaire said, “Of all 
forms of theft, plagiarism is the least 
dangerous to society.” Poe’s attack on 
“Longfellow and other plagiarists’” did 
not damage the Cambridge poet; nor 
was Tennyson injured by those who 
cried “Stop, thief!” in his case. Mr. 
Lang remarks that, “according to a re- 
cent biographer of Byron, originality 
can be expected from nobody except a 
lunatic, a hermit, or a sensational nov- 
elist.” 

While musicians have no quotation 
marks to legalize borrowings, there is 
one way in which they can honestly ap- 
propriate melodies written by others, 
namely, by writing fantasias on operas 
or other compositions. In this line Liszt 
was a supreme master; he could take 
a plece by almost any composer, how- 
ever great, and, in paraphrasing it, or 
arranging it for other instruments, 
usually improve on the original. Folk 
melodies are also considered common 
property for any one to appropriate. But 
in original compositions no musician 
can adopt the melodies or pecullar har- 
monic combinations of another without 
incurring the charge of plagiarism. It, 
is no wonder that most composers have 
incurred it. Richard Wagner was de- 
cried at the same time as an iconoclast 
and as a “plagiarist of Mendelssohn” 





and others. Undoubtedly there are pas- 
sages in his works that do recall his 
predecessors and idols. His early operas 
suggest Weber and Marschner. In his 
Nibelung dramas the motive of the 
dwarfs is rhythmically like the theme 
of the scherzo in Schubert’s D minor 
quartet. There are also borrowings 
from Liszt, whose symphonic works he 
was reading with enthusiasm at the time 
he was writing his Tetralogy. When it 
came to a rehearsal of “Die Walkiire,” 
in 1876, Wagner suddenly exclaimed: 
“Here comes a theme which I got from 
you.” And Liszt took the matter very 
calmly. “Very well,” he replied, “that 
will at last give it a chance to be heard.” 

Brahms was a great borrower of other 
people’s melodies. His appropriations 
from Beethoven, in his first symphony, 
almost amount to unacknowledged quo- 
tation. Brahms made no secret of his 
method; when some one called his atten- 
tion to something he had taken from 
Mendelssohn, he replied, ““Any ass could 
tell that.” In their early works all the 
great masters copied their models; 
Mozart wrote like Haydn, Beethoven, 
like Mozart, Schubert like Beethoven, 
Chopin like Hummel, Grieg like Schu- 
mann, and so on. Indeed, the only mean- 
ing that can be attached to the expres- 
sion a “school of music” must refer to 
imitation, which is a kind of plagiarism. 

The most unblushing and persistent of 
musical plagiarists was the pious Handel. 
So extensive were his practices in this 
line that one of his most ardent English 
admirers dubbed him “the grand old 
thief.” Crotch made a list, in 1831, of 
twenty-nine composers from whom he 
had ‘conveyed,’ and there are others. 
There could have been no objection to 
his borrowing fugue themes, for they, 
like opera librettos in Italy, were at 
that time common property; but he 
appropriated, by wholesale, complete 
pieces of music from the works of other 
composers, in the most barefaced way. 
Some of the biographers of Handel have 
attempted to minimize his flagrant 
thefts; but the most authoritative of 
them, Dr. Chryander, rises to the occa- 
sion. A fanatic Handel enthusiast, he 
does not, as might have been expected, 
denounce those who accuse his divinity 
of plagiarism; on the contrary, he sav- 
agely attacks those who deny the charge, 
and, with deep erudition, shows up their 
ignorance. But—and here is the gist of 
the matter—‘“he considers,” as Mr. Shed- 
lock writes, “that Handel glorified any 
composer from whom he borrowed, and 
points triumphantly to the honor which 
had been paid to the Erba Magnificat 
and the Urio Te Deum—the latter he had 
himself published—solely on account of 
the use Handel had made of them.” In 
view of all these facts, it would seem 
that modern composers, if accused of 
plagiarism, could afford to smile, and, 
if vain—as most musicians are—retort: 
“Yes, but see how I have improved on 





my predecessor.” And the experience of 
the past shows that whenever a plagia- 
rism is an improvement, it is sure to be 
forgiven. 


A CENTURY OF REVIEWING. 

Probably the last way to stir the read- 
ing world of 1902 would be to launch a 
quarterly magazine, and it is somewhat 
difficult to imagine the sensational suc- 
cess of the venture of Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Brougham a hundred years 
ago. A glance at the early numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review suggests, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen has said, that the ex- 
citement over each issue was a case of 
much ado about nothing. And, in fact, 
cocksure Whiggism in politics and 
equally cocksure Toryism in _ letters, 
were the only ingredients of popularity 
that the new review contained. Yet the 
October number, which marks the cen- 
tenary of this famous review, illustrates 
excellently the grounds of its perma- 
nent influence. The Edinburgh Review 
of October, 1902, comes out inthe modest 
typographical form which it had at the 
beginning; offers in politics that atten- 
uation of Whiggism which modern Lib- 
eralism has come to be; and exempli- 
fies in letters, if not the savagery which 
slated a Wordsworth and a Byron, at 
least a conservatism which is severe to- 
wards all unruly talent. Such a con- 
sistency of purpose and principle is 
hardly exhibited elsewhere, even in the 
case of the Edinburgh’s early rival, 
the Quarterly Review. If the mantle 
of Jeffrey has grown thin with wear, it 
rests naturally enough upon the shoul- 
ders of the anonymous contributors to 
the centenary number. 

This consistency, based upon a fixed 
philosophy to which all individual cases 
are referred, was an unheard-of thing in 
the journalism of 1802, and now, after 
a hundred years, is still highly excep- 
tional, and, we believe, valuable. The 
Edinburgh did for English politics very 
much what the writers for the Federal- 
ist and the protagonists of the French 
Revolution had already done for their 
respective nations—raised it from the 
level of libellous pamphleteering and 
venal journalism to that of serious de- 
bate. But some such reform was al- 
ready in the air, and the service of the 
new review to literature was, though 
unconsciously, even greater than its ser- 
vices to Liberalism. It would not be 
to much to say that the Edinburgh 
fairly created critical book-reviewing. 

There had been various attempts from 
the close of the seventeenth century to 
review the current literary production, 
but thesecriticismshad invariably fallen 
into the hands of booksellers’ hacks and 
other “obscure hirelings,’”’ as Smollet 
in his Critical Review called them. And, 
in fact, the great works of Pope, Field- 
ing, Goldsmith, Gray, to name no other- 
ers, received, unless they became the 
subject of literary controversy, only 
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such comment as town talk afforded. It 
was, then, a complete and welcome nov- 
elty to find honest men of vigorous in- 
tellectual parts writing down with ab- 
solute fearlessness their personal judg- 
ment on the books of the day. And if 
to-day there are still those who have the 
courage of their literary convictions 
and feel that the appeal to first princi- 
ples is always salutary, they are the 
legitimate descendants of the coura- 
geous young men who founded the 
Edinburgh Review. 

It were easy to point out both the doc- 
trinal weakness of this philosophic 
method of criticism and the concrete 
errors of judgment which resulted there- 
from. The criticism of Macaulay illus- 
trates the merits and defects of the 
method. He is the Edinburgh Reviewer 
par excellence. His somewhat insensi- 
tive nature, which readily converted po- 
litical differences into literary dislikes; 
his trenchant manner, with no other or- 
nament than the brilliancy of the 
thought; his prodigious reading and 
sometimes unwise readiness to descant 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis— 
all these Macaulayan characteristics 
show doctrinaire reviewing at its best 
and at its worst. It is easy, we have 
said, to see the defects of such a con- 
ception of the critic’s office; imperfect 
sympathy, rhetorical exaggeration, un- 
conscious misrepresentation, are among 
the most obvious. From such faults the 
doctrinaire reviewer will never be wholly 
free. And yet the method of Macaulay 
presents merits which the reviewing of 
to-day signally lacks. It shows, to begin 
with, a certain confidence in the intellec- 
tuality of the average reader. The Edin- 
burgh reviewers were beset by no fears 
that their readers would not follow a 
serious train of reasoning. To-day, re- 
viewers of equal competence are prone 
to seek the mole-like obscurity of the 
philological or scientific periodicals. Tne 
Edinburgh reviewers held it to be their 
function to study subjects and measure 
books by the great standards of litera- 
ture and scholarship. The reviewer of 
to-day disbelieves in standards, too often 
is passably ignorant of literature and 
scholarship, and holds that his duty lies 
in the amiable advertisement of books 
and authors. If the reviewing of Jef- 
frey and Sydney Smith was frequently 
narrow and dogmatic, it at least never 
descended to mere chit-chat; it unfail- 
ingly made its appeal, not to the read- 
er’s curiosity, but to his intelligence. 

Any danger that may come from aca- 
demic aloofness and doctrinaire intol- 
erance is far less than the danger that 
comes from ignorance and vulgarity. 
Any critical attitude, however preju- 
diced, is better for literature and for life 
than the negation of criticism. For a 
hundred years the Edinburgh Review 
has carried proudly its style, ‘a critica) 
journal,” and now it will receive from 
all sides those sturdy congratulations 





which belong of right to him who fights 
a good fight and keeps the faith. 


THE BODLEIAN TERCENTENARY. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, October 18, 1902. 

The occasion of the 300th anniversary vf 
the foundation of the “‘public”’ library of Ox- 
ford University by Sir Thomas Bodley has 
proved a most interesting one. The days 
set apart for it were Wednesday aud 
Thursday of last week, October 8 and 9. The 
actual date of the ceremonial and proces- 
sional inauguration of the Bodleian in 1602 
was November 8, but the Gregorian Calen- 
dar, adopted in 1582 by most Roman Catho- 
lic countries, was not recognized in the 
Fngland of King James, so that the actual 
day of the tercentenary had to be fixed in 
October, and it was convenient for various 
reasons to put it early rather than late in 
the month. 

The assemblage of delegates was most 
imposing. They numbered 159 odd, and rep- 
resented universities, libraries, academies, 
and learned bodies, in all parts of Great 
Britain and the British Empire, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland, the United States, Chili, aud 
Egypt. There were also more than sixty 
especially invited guests. Upon their ar- 
rival in Oxford these gentlemen were sever- 
ally welcomed at various colleges and pri- 
vate houses, and at nine o’clock were duly 
brought to the Vice-Chancellor’s evening re- 
ccption, in the Ashmolean Museum and Uui- 
versity Galleries. For many of them, no 
coubt, this was their first view of the trea- 
sures which have accumulated during the 
directorship of the present keeper of Asb- 
mole’s Museum, Mr. Arthur Evans; and, for 
all, the special exhibition, in the Slade pro- 
fessor’s studio, of drawings, plans, and pbo- 
tographs illustrating the keeper's receat 
discoveries at Knossos, was a revelation. 
The brilliant effect produced by the various 
robes academical worn upon this occasion 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The shades 
of yellow, ranging from a delicate English 
cowslip hue to something verging close.y 
upon orange, which characterized the robes 
of the Universities of Paris, Lille, Nancy, 
and Caen, the resplendent folds of the gowns 
worn by Oxford doctors of music, and tue 
goigeous reds of Oxford doctors of civil law, 
were thrown into relief by the black robes 
of the Oxonian M.A.’s, each one of whotw 
wore the red silk hood reserved for state 
occesions. There were dark blue hoods 
from Yale and Edinburgh, and black gowns 
slashed with broad bands of yellow; and 
also the newly devised gowns of the Oxford 
doctorates in science and letters lent bril- 
liancy to the scene, which was made more 
gorgeous by the evening toilettes of the 
many ladies present. 

The result was something which must 
have come nearer than any ordinary festal 
assemblage of our time to the color effects 
of state ceremonial occasions in the sev- 
enteenth century. For once the regulation 
black of men’s attire was discarded, and 
every bidden guest came in bright colors to 
the festival, with the exception of the few 
representatives whose university authori- 
ties have not sanctioned the wearing of 
hoods or of academical costumes. Here and 
there a delegated librarian appeared in the 
uniform of the civil service to which he 





belonged. Altogether, the effect to the 
eye was as unique as was the occasion 
which caused the assemblage. Those who 
had been present at the recent Yale Uni- 
versity Bicentennial spoke of the striking 
resemblance—with a difference, of course— 
between this occasion and that. Indeed, in 
the merely superficial matter of academic 
costume, it is plain that our American 
academic tradition has altered since the 
250th anniversary of the foundation of Har- 
vard, in 1886, and perhaps we may take this 
as an outward sign of the closer associa 
tion between American and English univer 
sities feelingly dwelt upon at New Haven 
by Dr. James Wilson, the Oxford delegate 
in 1901. 

Having been received officially by the 
Vice-Chancellor on Wednesday evening, the 
delegates and guests all assembled in the 
Sheldonian Theatre to participate in the 
proceedings of the University there assem 
bled in Convocation for the purpose of con- 
ferring honorary degrees, of receiving ad 
dresses of congratulation, and of hearing 
the Latin oration of the Public Orator, the 
Rev. W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln 
College. When we reflect that the whole 
celebration centred around the memory of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, who retired after a 
brilliant ambassadorial crreer, and devot- 
ed his fortune and energies to establishing 
the great library which bears his name, we 
can appreciate the dramatic appropriateness 
which brought to Oxford the American Am 
bassador at Berlin, founder of the Andrew 
D. White Library at Cornell University, 
as the delegate representing Yale Univer- 
sity, and made him head the distinguished 
roster of those honored by the degree of 
D.c.L. In this connection it is also grati- 
fying to note that Mr. Willard Fiske, whose 
unique services as librarian and collector 
have so vastly enriched the Cornell Libra 
ry, was able to be present as a specially 
invited guest; the Cornell Librarian, Mr. 
Harris, being its delegated representative. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Chan 
cellor of McGill University, came next, and 
was enthusiastically acclaimed as the rep 
resentative of Canada and of the British 
Colonies. Dr. Feodor Martens of St. Peters 
burg University was then presented for the 
degree, and the eulogium of him by Profes 
sor Goudy touched upon the same themes 
dwelt upon by President Hadley in con 
ferring upon him the degree of LL.D. at 
the Yale Bicentennial. A compatriot of Dr. 
Martens, Professor Vinogradoff, closed the 
line of those receiving the D.C.L., and was 
greeted as a typical representative of the 
Slavic genius, as well as a familiar friend of 
Oxford University and a student of the laws 
and customs of England and Western Eu- 
rope. 

Professor Poulton then introduced for the 
Degree of D.Sc. the senior delegate from 
Harvard, Prof. Charles Sedgwick Minot, 
speaking of his scientific preéminence, and 
of his presidency of the “Societas Ameri- 
cana ad augendam Scientiam  instituta, 
quam Societatis nostre® Britannicw soro- 
rem carissimam iure dicere possum.’ He 
also touched upon Harvard University as 
yielding in antiquity to the Bodleian “non 
nisi quinquaginta fere annorum spatio.” 
Last came those presented by Professor 
Bywater for the Degree of D.Litt., twelve in 
number. Count Ugo Balzani, representing 
two Roman societies, came first; then Dr. 
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J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Dublin, was honored; and after him in strict 
alphabetical order came Dr. James H. Can- 
field, the well-known Librarian of Colum- 
bia University, and Mr. John Willis Clark, 
Registrary of Cambridge University and 
the author of an authoritative book on Me- 
digwval Libraries. Three librarians then fol- 
lowed one another, Mr. Jenkinson of the 
Cambridge University Library, Geheimrat 
Dr. Georg von Laubman of Munich, and 
M. Henri Omont of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and the Institute of France. The 
Royal Academy of Berlin was next honor- 
ed in its eminent representative Geheimer 
Regierungsrat Dr. Edward Sachau, and then 
the Rector of Vienna University, Dr. Schip- 
per, was presented and acclaimed Doctor 
of Letters, and upon him followed Dr. de 
Vries, Librarian at Leyden, and Mr. George 
F. Warner of the MSS. department at the 
British Museum. Last came Professor An- 
drew F. West of Princeton University, 
whose reception showed how well-remem- 
bered in Oxford were the hospitalities ex- 
tended at Princeton to those who, not many 
years ago, took part in the anniversary 
celebration of that university. 

These Latin presentations for degrees be- 
ing over, the Registrar of the University 
called, from where he stood by the Vice- 
Chancellor’s side, the long roll of univer- 
sities, academies, and learned societies 
which had sent addresses of congratulation. 
Nineteen British, four French, thirteen 
German, one Italian, two Dutch, five Aus- 
trian, four Scandinavian, two Russian, five 
Swiss, and seven United States universities 
handed in variously blazoned, written, and 
engrossed addresses; and when to these, as 
they accumulated in cases and boxes of all 
shapes, were added the written congratula- 
tions of libraries, academies, and learned 
bodies in both hemispheres and on all con- 
tinents, the resulting mass formed a most 
formidable barrow, but one of which Ox- 
ford may well be as proud as she is of the 
Saxon mound which is her most ancient 
monument. 

The last business at this meeting of the 
University in Convocation was by no means 
the least interesting. Latin in the skilful 
hands of the Public Orator can hardly be 
stigmatized as a dead language. Those who 
frequent the yearly Eucenia know from ex- 
perience that he can sway his audience with 
the genuine power of living oratory, and are 
accustomed to lend themselves with delight 
to the charm of his rich, sonorous voice, by 
which they are led through the events of 
each succeeding year as it closes. When 
the topic is gay, Dr. Merry can provoke his 
audience to roars of laughter, and few will 
forget, who heard them, the deep feeling of 
his words upon the South African war, just 
closed, before his oration of last June. The 
admiration and interest with which all who 
were present listened to Dr, Merry’s Oratio 
in Theatro Sheldoniano habita trecentesimum 
annum a_ Bibliotheca Bodleiana condita cele- 
brasutibus Academicis, were unmistakable; and 
I feel sure that those of your readers 
who have taken interest in American aca- 
demical celebrations and anniversaries, 
which have in the present generation 
been both abundant and imposing, will be 
glad to know that the Bodleian Oration has 
been published verbatim in the Owford Uni- 
versity Gazette for October 17, 1902. 

After a genial welcome to all present in 
the name of hospitality and on the strength 





of common pursuit, Dr, Merry contemplated 
the nothingness of 300 years while he cast 
his backward glance into the era of letters 
in Accad and at Nineveh, and adverted to 
the miraculous revelations of a still re- 
moter day of literature which had yielded 
to the zealous investigations of ‘‘Musai 
Ashmoleani custos noster,” by whom he 
hoped they would soon be published. An- 
cient Egypt, the Ptolemies, the Pergamene 
kings, Augustus, and Trajan arrested his 
thought for a moment, and then he dwelt 
upon the wanton ruin and waste of the bar- 
barian invasions, and gloried in the schol- 
arship of the revival of letters. In this 
whole train of retrospect, there was a rec- 
ognition of the remote past which is char- 
acteristic of the prevailing atmosphere of 
Oxford, and may be contrasted with Presi- 
dent Eliot’s exultant strain of pride in the 
achievements of modern days and the more 
immediate past, in his speech at the Yale 
Bicentennial. ‘‘The human world has been 
made over since Yale was founded,” said 
President Eliot, and he added: “She ante- 
dates the accepted basal ideas of existing 
civilized governments, and their actual 
forms, whether called empire, monarchy, 
or republic. She antedates all professions 
except the ministry and the law, and all the 
implements of labor and transportation in 
modernized countries.” Striking as is this 
expression of a genuinely typical modern 
mood, Dr. Merry was no less eloquent and 
expressed quite as adequately an equally 
typical mood of our time when he said, af- 
ter speaking of the Oxford anniversary re- 
joicing: ‘‘Nevertheless we are not such 
dullards (insulsi) that we rate these three 
hundred years at more than the estimation 
of a pin-prick’s breadth of time (punctum 
temporis minimum).” 


Into the history of the Library at Oxford 
before Bodliey’s day and the praises of its 
benefactors since that day, lack of space 
forbids me to follow the Public Orator, and 
I can only touch upon the warm tribute 
paid by him to the sister University of Cam- 
bridge and to other like institutions in the 
Empire. A peculiar gracefulness of voice 
and diction marked his greeting to the 
mother University of Paris, and his men- 
tion by name of its representative, M. Al- 
fred Croiset, Director of the Sorbonne, 
whose recent address at Harvard has left 
so lasting an impression in America. He 
deplored that time did not serve him to say 
all that he would of the famous men who 
had come from the older universities of 
Europe or from the younger and vigorous 
universities of America, “from whom the 
older institutions had much to learn.” Fi- 
nally, after dwelling upon the great French- 
men of the old days who had influenced 
Oxford from the mother university in Paris, 
the Orator launched into the general sub- 
ject of the progress in science and the arts 
as represented by so many distinguished 
guests not delegated from universities, and 
concluded a much-applauded speech of wel- 
come in the words with which Dido wel- 
comed Atneas. 


The whole assemblage of Convocation then 
dispersed, and gathered for a time in the 
Divinity School and the various rooms of 
the Bodleian, their passage from the Shel- 
donian being rendered unduly embarrassing 
by one of those heavy downpours which must 
be expected in the autumnal season at Ox- 
ford. Finally, the whole celebration closed 
with a banquet in Christ Church dining-hal], 





where 300 covers were laid. Splendid as the 
hall of Christ Church is, it is far inferior 
acoustically alike to the more ancient hall 
of New College and the very modern one of 
Balliol College, in either of which would 
have been heard to better advantage the 
memorable after-dinner speech in which Sir 
Richard Jebb, representing, in conjunction 
with Mr. George Macmillan, the Hellenic 
Society, declared that ‘“‘Bodley wrought for 
Oxford first and England, but also for the 
world, the wide commonwealth of letters’; 
and added that he was on that occasion 
memorably saluted “in his own illustrious 
University” by “representatives of that cos- 
mopolitan brotherhood.” Time runs short 
for speaking of the toasts to the Bodleian, 
to the guests, for whom response was made 
by the Hon. A. D. White and M. Paul Meyer, 
and to the University, for which the Vice- 
Chancellor made answer. Suffice it to say 
that this unique commemoration was 
brought to a successful close in the dining- 
hall of Christ Church, and the numerous 
delegates appear to have enjoyed the whole 
occasion. Expressions of thanks to Mr. A. 
Cowley, the sub-librarian, upon whom the 
heaviest duties of organization fell, were 
warm and frequent. 

If in the confusion of a heavy rainstorm 
their visit to the Bodleian was somewhat 
cut short,-it is to be hoped this was made 
up to the delegates by the beautiful book 
printed for the occasion, and handed to 
each of them as a memento of the pleasure 
they gave by their presence at the celebra- 
tion. This quarto volume of fifty printed 
pages contains eleven beautifully executed 
photographic plates, one photographic book- 
plate, and three full-page photographic 
facsimiles. It is entitled ‘Pietas Oxonien- 
sis in Memory of Sir Thomas Bodley, Knt., 
and the Foundation of the Bodleian Li- 
brary.’ As this book is not published, it 
is likely to figure among the unprocurable 
desiderata of future bibliomaniacs. The 
Oxford-blue cover has the Bodley medal on 
its front, and on its back the University 
arms, as used by Joseph Barnes, Universi- 
ty printer in 1585. A life of Thomas Bod- 
ley, with the history of the University Li- 
brary before his day, fills the bulk of the 
volume, which also gives Bodley’s genealogy 
im extenso, a short account of gifts, trans- 
fers, bequests, and deposits, a register of 
successive librarians, and a very full ac- 
count of all Bodleian catalogues. The 
frontispiece portrait of Bodley, two other 
representations of him—all three from 
originals in the Library—are uncommonly 
fine plates, as also is the plate reproduc- 
ing the portrait “by or after Van Dyck” 
of Archbishop Laud, which is one of the 
Bodleian treasures. John Selden’s pic- 
ture by Mytens, and a striking, though less 
skilful, portrayal of Rawlinson, as well as 
a delightful crayon-drawing of Douce, ad- 
mirably reproduced, all conspire to make 
of this sumptuous volume a worthy me- 
mento of the academic commemoration just 
brought to a close. 


But the fortunate codperation at Oxford 
of the oldest of learned libraries with the 
oldest existing university press has made 
possible a timely publication which learn- 
ed librarians and students of bibliography 
may well regard as, par excellence, the most 
permanently valuable contribution of Ox- 
ford learning to the universal common- 
wealth of letters that has signalized the 
Bodleian Tercentenary, It is, indeed, a 
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coincidence worthy of more than passing 
notice which brought to their timely com- 
pletion the twelve-year-long labors of Mr. 
Reginald Lane-Poole, and enabled the 
Clarendon Press to publish on the day of 
the Tercentenary a volume of the ‘Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,’ containing in 580 pages Mr. 
Poole’s learned edition of a hitherto unpub- 
lished bibliographical MS. preserved among 
Selden’s Bodleian stores. The full title 
runs as follows: ‘Anecdota Oxoniensia: 
Index Britanniw Scriptorum quos ex variis 
bibliothecis non parvo labore collegit 
Ioannes Baleus cum aliis’ (John Bale’s In- 
dex of British and Other Writers, edited 
by Reginald Lane-Poole, M.A., Ph.D., Fel- 
low of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with the help of Mary Bateson, associate 
and lecturer of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge). Those who are aware of the edi- 
tor’s manifold and exacting duties as Uni- 
versity Reader in Diplomatics, managing 
editor of the English Historical Review, 
and college tutor and lecturer in history, 
will marvel at the vast range and extent of 
his learned industry, and above all will as- 
sociate with the Bodleian Tercentenary 
commemoration unequivocal evidences that 
sound and devoted scholarghip still flourish- 
es at Oxford as of yore. Louis DYER. 


Correspondence. 


TO WRITERS ABOUT ENGLAND. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the interests of realism, may I 
offer a caution to American writers who 
have occasion to describe the speech of un- 
educated Englishmen? The efforts made on 
this side of the Atlantic to represent the 
Cockney’s misuse of “h’”’ are almost in- 
variably grotesque failures, for the reason 
that no notice is taken of the difference 
between accented and unaccented syllables. 
For instance, the editor of a Boston maga- 
zine has lately been giving an account of 
his experiences in the London streets on 
Coronation Day, and he makes his police- 
men say, “Hit’s a Yank just harrived,” 
“Hit’s against horders,” ‘You’re one of 
those Hamerican newspaper chaps.’’ Now 
if any policemen really spoke in this fash- 
ion they were undoubtedly Americans, even 
though they lived in London, for no one but 
an American speaks so slowly and with 
such a lack of vocal inflection as to be 
able to take breath before an unaccented 
syllable. ‘‘Horders’’ is good Cockney, for 
the aspirate is prefixed to a syllable on 
which the stress falls, but every other ex- 
ample of the superfluous “h’”’ in these three 
quotations is an evidence of the reporter’s 
deficiency in exact observation. In the 
sentence I have just written ‘‘haspirate,”’ 
“hevery,” ‘‘hother,’’ “hevidence,” and 
“hobservation’’ would be possible to an un- 
educated Englishman; an American jour- 
nalist would attribute to him also ‘‘hexam- 
ple” and “hexact,’’ and in this would cer- 
tainly be wrong. The London policeman 
himself could tell him that ‘‘h’’ is used for 
“hemphasis.”—Yours faithfully, 





H. W. H. 








Notes. 


A volume of Mr. James Bryce’s personal 
estimates, entitled ‘Biographical Sketch- 








es,’ will be published directly by Macmil- 
lan. Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Freeman, 
Parnell, Cardinal Manning, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Acton are some of the figures in this 
portrait gallery. 

Messrs. Scribner announce ‘Across Covet- 
ed Lands, or a Journey from Flushing to 
Calcutta, Overland,’ by A. H. Savage Lan- 
dor; ‘Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers,’ by Prof. A. S. Cook; and 
‘The Elements of Experimental Phonetics,’ 
by Prof. Edward W. Scripture. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. will add to their 
‘“‘New Nature Library” ‘American Animals: 
A Popular and Intimate Guide to the Mam- 
mals of North America North of Mexico,’ by 
Witmer Stone and William Everitt Cram, 
with six colored plates and more than 130 
photographs from life. 

Forthcoming from John Lane are ‘Select- 
ed Poems,’ by William Watson; ‘The Tri- 
umph of Love: A Sonnet Sequence,’ by Ed- 
mond Holmes; ‘Later Lyrics,” by John B. 
Tabb; ‘Poems from Wordsworth,’ chosen 
and edited by T. Sturge Moore; and ‘Son- 
nets of Ronsard’—the two last-named 
volumes from the Vale Press, and sumptu- 
ously made. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son announce ‘John 
Mackenzie, South African Missionary and 
Statesman,’ by Prof. W. Douglas Macken- 
zie; and ‘The Story of the Martyr Isle, Erro- 
manga,’ by John Fraser, LL.D. 

From the Outlook Co. will proceed George 
Kennan’s ‘Tragedy of Mt. Pelée’; ‘From 
Grieg to Brahms,’ by Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son; and ‘Religious Life in America,’ by 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, a book of personal 
observation and travel. 

‘A Tour in Mexico,’ by Mrs. James Edwin 
Morris, and ‘Ruskin’s Mornings in Flor- 
ence,’ by Margaret Baker, are in prepara- 
tion by the Abbey Press. 

A book is to be made of the articles on 
the ‘Trees and Shrubs of Prospect Park’ 
contributed to the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
by Louis Harman Peet, who will be his own 
publisher. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will add to their 
“American Men of Letters” series a Life 
of Prescott the historian, by Rollo Ogden. 

‘Barbizon Days,’ by Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith, is in the press of A. Wessels Co. It 
deals with Millet, Rousseau, Corot, and 
Barye. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue 
directly ‘Franklin’s Educational Ideal,’ 
prepared by David E, Cloyd. 

From John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, we 
are to have ‘The Lords Baltimore and the 
Maryland Palatinate,’ six lectures by Clay- 
ton L. Hall. 

William Briggs, Toronto, will publish Mr. 
Henry James Morgan’s ‘Types of Canadian 
Women and of Women Connected with Can- 
ada, Past and Present,’ portraits and bio- 
graphies, in two volumes. 

It was in Boston that Samuel Lover land- 
ed in September, 1846, on his sole visit to 
this country, and a six-volume reissue of 
his works is appropriately made in that city 
by Little, Brown & Co. Mr. James Jeffrey 
Roche contributes an introduction more 
biographical than critical; but then, Lover 
is a writer whom one cannot approach in a 
critical mood, so attractive is his genial 
personality. He is wholly in character in 
his modest preface to the volume of his 
poems, which descend to a non-singing age 
(as compared with his). He hag occasion 
there to explain the difference between 





songs made for singing and others—like 
Byron's, Milton's, even Shelley's, as con- 
trasted with Burns's and Moore's. Lover's 
dramas form another volume, the ‘Legends’ 
a third, and the chief novels eke out the 
remainder of the set. There are frontis- 
piece illustrations, including a portrait, and 
some of Lover’s own designs are found in 
the ‘Legends.’ Perhaps the most interesting 
thing in Mr. Roche's story is the fact that 
a daughter of Lover's is still living, the 
mother of our well-known conductor and 
composer, Victor Herbert, whose musical 
gift greatly surpasses his grandfather's, 
and of a half-German actor, who hands down 
another trait of Samuel Lover's versatile 
talent. This edition is handsomely got up 
and brand new. 

‘The Struggle for a Continent’ (Little, 
Brown & Co.) is an abridgment of Parkman 
in one volume, which has been made by 
Dr. Pelham Edgar of Victoria College, To- 
ronto. It would obviously be fatuous for an 
editor to take Parkman's facts and com- 
press them in his own words. According to 
such an arrangement, altogether too much 
would be sacrificed for the sake of giving a 
consecutive, unbroken story. Dr. Edgar em- 
ploys the alternative method of condensa- 
tion. The passages chosen are cited in the 
ipsissima verba of the original, and con 
necting links of narrative, placed within 
brackets, are supplied by the editor. The 
source of each excerpt is carefully noted, 
and, as a rule, the passages are sufficiently 
long to do the author justice. It may be 
doubted whether one who was unfamiliar 
with the general history of New France 
would be able, even with the ald of Dr. 
Edgar’s connecting links, to seize all the 
main features of the struggle by mastering 
the contents of the present volume. Few 
readers, however, will fail to have some 
preliminary knowledge of the subject, and 
those who are unable to buy a complete set 
of Parkman’s works will find these selec- 
tions much better than nothing. The ap- 
pearance of the book is attractive, and the 
text is accompanied by numerous half-tone 
illustrations. 

The Rev. Edgerton R. Young, for years a 
missionary to the Indians in the region of 
Winnipeg Lake and the Red River of the 
North, presents in the little volume, entitled 
‘My Dogs in the Northland’ (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) some account of the sledge dogs 
he has known. There is room for a took 
which shall tell us about dogs, harness, and 
sledges, and the art of transportation in a 
country without roads or artificial shelter 
for the traveller. It is somewhat strange 
that among the many who have had to do 
with travel in the wintry north, no one has 
yet written such a book. To do it well 
would be no trifling task, and when well 
dcne it would be not only interesting to 
the curious reader, but a solid contribution 
to ethnology and the psychology of domesti- 
cated animals Unfortunately, the book 
under consideration is little more than 
pleasant gossip about a few particular New- 
foundland dogs or mongrels Some of the 
stories are very remarkable, and yet are 
told in a way that leaves one questioning 
how much that is not canine has been un- 
consciously attributed to the beasts under 
discussion. It is much the same as the case 
of the nurse and her smiling {nfant—a ques- 
tion of interpretation. However, the some- 
what fragmentary yarns are pleasantly epun 
and may well serve to pass an idle hour. 
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Dr. C. W. Larisun’s ‘Hwot iz the Sol? Haz 
the Dog a Sol?’ (Ringoes, N. J.; Fonic Pub- 
lishing House), is a discussion in the form 
of a colloquy between the author and his 
students regarding the life principle. Like 
all the later writings of this estimable phy- 
sician and instructor, it is printed in the 
phonetic type devised by himself, together 
with some syntactical and verbal eccen- 
tricities soon mastered and not trouble- 
some. Indeed, one quickly learns to read 
the strange page fluently. The argumeut 
embraces something of Dr. Larisun’s auto- 
biography having a psychological aspect, 
and introduces other experiences of a kin- 
dred nature. His ante-Darwinian idea is 
that the Creator, in order to differentiate 
the species, ‘created the primordial life- 
principle of the members of every species 
different”; and ‘the psyche of an animal of 
some species possesses faculties which are 
not parts of the psyche of animals of other 
species.”’ 

Mr. Edward Robins’s ‘Romances of Early 
America’ (Philadelphia: George W, Jacobs 
& Co.) is a réchauffé consisting of twelve 
chapters, beginning with such well-worn 
themes as the Mischianza and the love of 
Agnes Surriage for Sir Charles Frankland, 
and traversing the love affairs of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison, as well as of 
Edwin Forrest—a personage we find diffi- 
culty in associating with ‘Early America.”’ 
In fact, the scope of the book does not ex- 
tend back of the eighteenth century. The 
compiler’s style is above the average of 
that commonly met with in works of this 
ciass. The portraits and views are net 
too well printed. 

‘The Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees,’ by Mary C. Crawford (Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co.), admits itself to be a case 
of book-making, and thus throws itself on 
the mercy of the public. The author has 
collected a number of illustrations, show- 
ing houses that have histories, and has re- 
told the stories that go with the houses. 
Some of the stories are hardly worth pre- 
serving, and the same may be said of the 
houses; but if there is a “real need,” as 
the foreword says, for an illustrated col- 
lection of these tales, this book seems 
adapted to meet it. 

We cannot particularly congratulate 
Miss Jane Barlow upon her last work, ‘The 
Founding of Forttmes’ (London: Methuen 
& Co.; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), as a 
novel. As a delineator of the ways of 
speech of the less English-educated of the 
people of Ireland, the author is inimita- 
ble. In this respect the present book falls 
behind none of its predecessors. But the 
story does not run smoothly, and the char- 
acters are somewhat wooden. It impresses 
us as the work of one who has lived more 
in her own thoughts than in the world, 
and still one wonders how the language 
likely to have been used in circumstances 
such as she has probably never experi- 
enced, strikes the reader as so true to na- 
ture. Occasionally, we have come upon 
passages not easy to understand, ¢. g., page 
101: “Hanmer became aware, in some 
searcely definable way, that there was 
about them both the sort of uncommon- 
ness due to an impersonal attitude towards 
things in general, quite compatible with 
a most strenuous grasp of practical affairs, 
but not with a voluntary subjection to ir- 
relevant trivialities.”’ The book is writ- 
ten in a sympathetic spirit towards the 





position in which large numbers of the 
peasantry of Ireland find themselves. 

We can heartily commend to all instruc- 
tors in English a little volume entitled 
‘Freshman English and Theme-Correcting 
in Harvard College’ (Silver, Burdett & Co.). 
It is the joint production of C. T. Copeland, 
lecturer on English literature, and H. M. 
Rideout, instructor in English. Their own 
literary skill is attested by the readable- 
ness of their exposition, in which a plea- 
sant humor finds a natural vent. Thus, at 
the close of the course ‘English A,” fresh- 
men are asked to pass judgment on it; 
and our authors, following their practice 
of quoting examples of illustrative produc- 
tions, give one which pronounces it ‘dull 
and uninteresting.” Their comment is: 
“This, by the way, is less discouraging to 
instructors because, when compared with 
any of the writer’s earlier work, it shows 
a distinct gain in structure. If he has got 
nothing else from his practice, he has 
learned to complain more effectively.’’ The 
first fortnightly theme elicits an autobi- 
ography, of practical use to instructors; the 
three-hour talks are contrived to range 
from composition into ethics—to the ad- 
vantage of the students, as witness the ad- 
mirable extract from Dean Briggs on page 
27. Daily themes, translation, letter-writ- 
ing, fiction are the chief instrumentalities, 
together with pastiche, or the doubtful dis- 
cipline in deliberate imitation of stylists. 
Poetical drill hardly exists, we judge. The 
authors rightly think that Harvard’s ex- 
perience is profitable for smaller institu- 
tions, for classes and for individuals. 

For the excellent revision of Cotton’s 
seventeenth-century translation of ‘‘Mon- 
taigne” (Scribners) in four fine library vol- 
umes, readers are indebted to the inde- 
fatigable Mr. William C. Hazlitt, whose 
labors have consisted chiefly in the correc- 
tion of numerous errors of detail, and in 
improving many renderings vaguely or am- 
biguously given in the original version. 
Cotton’s slightly archaic diction and phras- 
ing unquestionably bring out the flavor of 
Montaigne’s style with a smack that would 
disappear in a conventional modern dilu- 
tion. Mr. Hazlitt consequently has con- 
fined himself to improvement, and has no- 
where, so far as we have observed, com- 
pletely recast a telling sentence. Familiar 
essays, such as those on Books, on Some 
Verses of Vergil, on a Custom of the Isle 
of Cea, etc., are very faithfully represent- 
ed here. In the “Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond”’ we note a number of changes that 
give greater coherence to involved mean- 
ings; but the translations of classical quo- 
tations occasionally err in the direction of 
excessive paraphrasing. 

M. Hippolyte Buffenoir’s ‘Les Char- 
mettes et J.-J. Rousseau’ (Paris: Paul 
Cornuau) is a provincial’s account of a visit 
to the home of Mme. de Warens. It is 
rather a rhapsody than the study it pro- 
fesses to be, but is the latest report of 
the condition of this singularly preserved 
monument of a frail woman and a great 
genius. Some plates accompany the little 
brochure, including portraits and a view of 
Rousseau’s room; the exterior view of the 
house might well have been photographic 
instead of from an old print. Our author 
cites good botanical authority for the con- 
tention that the venerable “‘jasmin de Vir- 
ginie,’’ or trumpet creeper, which covers 
the garden side of Les Charmettes, dates 





from the 18th century, and perhaps from the 
occupancy of Jean Jacques. 

The September number of the Gulf States 
Historical Magazine, published at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., contains seven letters from 
John C. Calhoun to Senator and Judge 
Charles Tait, a cousin of Henry Clay and a 
Virginian who lived both in Georgia and 
in Alabama. They were written in the pe- 
riod 1820-21, and are a substantial addition 
to the volume of Calhoun’s correspondence 
edited by Professor Jameson. Calhoun here 
shows himself, after two visits to the 
North, Boston included, unwilling to be- 
lieve, in spite of the Missouri controversy, 
that the Northern public was disposed to 
enter on a contest with the South for su- 
premacy. His moderation is very noticea- 
ble. The letters are copied verbatim, and 
the word “indispensible” occurs consistent- 
ly so spelt in almost every letter. By an 
oversight on page 100, line 11, “revenue” 
is printed “reverence.” On page 128 is a 
list of Louisiana newspaper files in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The director of the new 
Mississippi Department of History and Ar- 
chives announces the acquisition of the 
“complete muster and payrolls, with de- 
tailed historical facts, of the troops fur- 
nished by the State of Mississippi to the 
army of the Confederate States.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford’s “John Quincy Adams and the Monroe 
Doctrine” gives especial interest to the 
October number of the American Historical 
Review. “That such a man [as Monroe] 
could have stood up against Europe alone 
is inconceivable,” he concludes; ‘and there 
was no person in the Cabinet except Adams 
who would have given him support in such 
measure.”” Worth reading and pondering, 
also, is Mr. Carl R. Fish’s study of “Lin- 
coln and the Patronage.” While showing 
that that President had not attained the 
highest position in the matter, Mr. Fish is 
sure “that he never abused, and apparently 
never used, the patronage for personal ag- 
grandizement,” and believes he might have 
welcomed appointment by examinations. An 
inedited letter of Alexander H. Stephens in 
1854 is a confidential review of his political 
career. The question of Cuba was then a 
burning one, Stephens was in favor of re- 
pealing laws which hindered filibustering, 
but was “‘against Cuba’s becoming a negroe 
state.” 

The bibliography of the geographical lit. 
erature of the year 1901, published as the 
September number of the Annales de 
Géographie and the eleventh of the series, 
contains the titles of more than a thousand 
publications, Government reports, and pa- 
pers in scientific journals and the proceed- 
ings of societies, in fourteen different lan- 
guages. In most instances, the editor, M. 
Louis Raveneau, and his fifty-five collabo- 
rators, of various nationalities, have added 
explanatory and critical notes in French. 
The list is classified according to subjects 
and countries, with numerous cross-refer- 
ences and an index of about two thousand 
names of travellers and authors whose 
works have been recorded and analyzed. It 
is worthy of note that our Government re- 
ports have received fuller end more de- 
tailed notice than those of any other coun- 
try. 


—The November Century opens brilliant- 
ly with a series of seven color pictures, by 
Maxfield Parrish, illustrating various fea- 
tures of ‘the great Southwest,” An “open 
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letter” from Mr. Parrish makes an inter- 
esting comparison of the color effects of 
Southwestern scenery with those of New 
England. The atmosphere of Arizona and 
New Mexico has not moisture enough to 
color the light as it passes through, and 
give the gilding and richness often seen in 
New England, nor is the intense blue of the 
New England sky seen in the Southwest. 
The color of the Southwest is inherent in 
the things themselves; the rocks, hills, and 
sands presenting a bewildering variety of 
reds, ochrés, blacks, blues, grays, and pur- 
ples. John Muir describes in his happy 
way the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, in 
whose sides “hundreds of Yellowstones 
might be eroded without noticeably aug- 
menting its size or the richness of its 
sculpture.”’ Here at least is one natural 
feature of our country which the hand of 
man can never have the power to make 
common or unclean. ‘The So-called Beef 
Trust,’ by George Buchanan Fife, begins a 
series of articles on ‘‘The Great Business 
Combinations of To-day.’’ It is of especial 
interest in its details of the actual pro- 
cesses of the great packing-houses, the 
economy of labor, the careful utilization 
of by-products, etc., which make it so hard 
for the small concern to compete. The 
packer’s side of the recent high prices for 
beef is given at some length, and apparently 
accepted by the writer, though he does not 
attempt to deny or conceal the power for 
evil in such combinations and the necessity 
for official supervision and restraint. The 
“Confessions of a Wife’’ come to an end 
with a heroic halo around the head of each 
one of the three persons chiefly concerned, 
and perhaps the reader may as well unite 
with them in forgetting the hysterical fool- 
ishness which made the tragical part of 
the story possible. It remains for the crit- 
ics to decide upon the claim that a really 
great book has been built up on the corner- 
stone of that foolishness. 


—A posthumous paper by John Fiske, on 
“Evo'’tion and the Present Age,”’ is the 
most attractive among the serious papers 
of the November Harper’s. The depression 
of Darwin and elevation of Herbert Spencer 
is its characteristic leading feature. Har- 
ry De Windt describes a trip of more 
than eleven thousand miles through Si- 
beria, to Bering Strait, with the usual in- 
cidents of monotonous wastes of snow, vil- 
lages of stupid and squalid natives, priva- 
tions of hunger and cold, worn-out sledge 
dogs, e.c. Claiming an experience of Rus- 
sian prisons dating from 1887, and a per- 
sonal acquaintance with almost every penal 
establishment in Siberia, he asserts the 
belief that the Russian criminal exile is 
in most respects better off than the convict 
of other countries. Of the lot of political 
exiles he speaks not so favorably, yet much 
more mildly than many who have treated 
the subject for American readers. Frederic 
G. Kenyon, of the Department of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, gives a brief 
but very instructive account of the manu- 
script tradition of the Bible. The ‘Easy 
Chair’ discusses George Eliot as presented 
in Leslie Stephen’s biography and in W. C. 
Brownell’s essay in “Victorian Prose Mas- 
ters,” leaning rather towards Mr. Brown- 
ell’s criticism, as “kinder, imbued with a 
tenderer intelligence, and freed to a fuller 
expression of its kindness regarding a wo- 
man whom Americans can judge more clear- 





ly and more justly through their like social 
and religious tradition than Englishmen.” 


—President Hyde of Bowdoin opens the 
Atlantic with a discussion of “The New 
Ethics.”” One finds it hard to pick out any- 
thing really new in the positions taken 
Many of them are easily paralleled from 
ancient literature, sacred and profane. 
Writing of “The Book in the Tenement,” 
Elizabeth McCracken records some exam- 
ples of keen criticism and delicate appre- 
ciation in literary matters among the tene- 
ment-house people with whom she has as- 
sociated in her work. A scrub-woman who 
had read ‘The Talisman,’ ‘Kenilworth,’ ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs,’ ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ 
and ‘The Pride of Jennico’ with interest, 
asked to borrow Ibsen's ‘Ghosts.’ In less 
than a day she returned it. She had found 
by experiment that it began gloomy and 
ended gloomy, and she had enough gloom in 
her life without going to Ibsen for it. A 
girl who had read ‘The Christian’ pro- 
nounced it unhealthy because of its exag- 
geration. When it was suggested that ex- 
aggeration does not necessarily make a 
book unhealthy, she replied: ‘Not when 
it’s straight, but ‘The Christian’ is twist- 
ed; it calls things what they aren't, and 
doesn’t call them what they are. And then 
it makes them bigger—till, altogether, you 
get so mixed up you can’t tell one thing 
from another.” Another read ‘The Lady 
of the Aroostook,’ but did not enjoy it. “It 
was like sitting and looking out of a win- 
dow.” “But that is a very interesting thing 
to do,” suggested Miss McCracken. “Not 
when nothing is happening,’’ was the deci- 
sive reply. Prof. Charles H. Moore writes 
a suggestive paper on “Modern Artistic 
Handicraft,” calling special attention to the 
wrong ideas of design which ruin so much 
well-intended work, and to the general 
lack of intelligent interest which makes it 
impossible even for the best workmen to 
find an adequate market for their wares. 
The Atlantic is fortunate in its ability to 
announce for next year the autobiogra- 
phy of J. T. Trowbridge and a series of 
reminiscences by Leslie Stephen. 


—The November NScribner’s devotes two- 
thirds of its space to fiction. Julia Magru- 
der, Margaret Sherwood, Edith Wharton, 
Sewell Ford, and F. J. Stimson contribute 
short stories, and J. M. Barrie brings to its 
conclusion “The Little White Bird.’ James 
B. Connolly turns from his capital sea 
stories for a study “In the Paths of Immi- 
gration,” with illustrations by J. M. 
Burns. Curtis Guild, jr., writes of ‘The 
Spellbinder,’’ but comes far short of justi- 
fying his contention that the stump-speaker 
has gained rather than lost in influence 
during recent times. Perhaps the lack of 
proof is partly responsible for his assign- 
ment of those who entertain a different 
opinion to that dreadful class ‘‘whose vo- 
ciferous censure of all men in political life 
is only less marked than their own absten- 
tion from the simplest political duties of 
the American citizen.”” Winthrop L. Mar- 
vin contributes a mournful plea for a gen- 
erous fillip of American prosperity, from 
the Treasury vaults, to the subsidy-hungry 
American merchant marine. Gen. John B. 
Gordon's reminiscences of the civil war, and 
a series of articles on the various depart- 
ments of the United States Government, are 
the most notable announcements for the 
coming year. 





—An interesting announcement comes 
from Mr. Edward Dalziel, the last surviv 
ing member of the original and once famous 
firm of wood-engravers known as the 
Dalziel Brothers, whose firm autobiography 


we lately reviewed Few names are as 
prominent in the history of English illus 
tration in the “sixties.” It was chance, pe 


haps, that produced just at the right mo 
ment a distinguished group of artists wiil 
ing and eager to work in black and white 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Millais, Sandy 
Boyd Houghton, Pinwell, Fred Walker 
Keene, among many others. But the Messrs 
Dalziel gave them the necessary encour 
agement, not only by engraving their work 
on wood as well as it could then be engrav- 
ed, but by giving them, in the first place, 
the commission for the work. The engray 
ers were thus brought into close and often 
delightful relations with the illustrators, 
and the Memoirs of George and Edward Dal- 
ziel showed how much interesting material 
remained in their hands as a result of this 
friendly business relationship. Shortly af 
ter that book appeared, Mr. George Dalziel 
died. But before his death he had planned 
with his brother Edward, the publication 
now announced. It consists of a limited ed} 
tion of India-paper proofs of Millais’s draw 
ings for the Parables of Our Lord, one of 
the Dalziel books now most valued by col 
lectors. Millais contributed twenty draw 
ings to the series, and when the volume 
was produced in 1864 the Dalziels had fifty 
proofs of these drawings pulled on India 
paper, but, for one reason or another, never 
issued them to the public, so that they are 
now published for the first time. With 
them are reproduced in facsimile twenty 
letters from Millais, touching upon the 
‘Parables’ and other work he did for and 
with the Dalziels. ‘‘We feel,’’ they say, 
“that the criticisms and remarks made in 
these letters furnish another proof of what 
is very dear to us—that a competent wood 
engraver, with favorable surroundings, was 
capable of satisfying to the fullest extent 
in his reproduction, the competent draughts- 
man.” The competent draughtsman, it is 
true, sometimes thought differently, and, in 
the case of Rossetti, said so very plainly 
But still, there can be no question of the 
fine and important work done by the Dal 
ziels. Nor can it be denied that Millais’s 
masterpieces are to be found among his de 
signs in black-and-white, and that in this 
medium he never did anything to surpass 
the ‘Parables.” The volume is fssued pri 
vately from the Camden Press in Londen 
and the price is ten guineas. 


A very interesting pamphlet on ‘Ances 
tor-Worship and Japanese Law’ (Tokio: Z. 
P. Maruya & Co.), by Prof. N. Hozumi of the 
law department of the Imperial University 
of Tokio, gives an inside view by a native 
of the forces which have made Japanese 
civilization. The learned barrister treats 
of ancestor-worship in its origin and as the 
chief factor in primitive man’s social iife. 
In Japan he notes three kinds of worship— 
of imperial, clan, and family ancestors. In 
his third division, he looks at the subject 
in relation to the modern codes of law, dis- 
cussing in this light the Government, Con- 
stitution, the people, the house, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, dissolution of adoption, 
and succession. He holds that the worship 
of the imperial ancestors is the na- 
tional religion and the basis and sanc- 
tion of the Constitution of 1889, and 
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that “the influence of European civilization 
has done nothing to shake the firm-rooted 
customs of ancestor-worship.”’ The little 
book is terse in style and informing in con- 
tent; yet, after all, it is a curious illustra. 
tion of mental inversion, as showing how 
little the training of the Middle Temple, 
which makes a barrister, can equip a ju- 
dicial critic or historian. As matter of 
fact, it cannot be proved, as asserted on 
page 12, that “the primeval religion of the 
country” was ancestor-worship (at least in 
the sense of the Chinese or modern Shinto 
system); or that Japan has any history 
“that dates back more than two thousand 
five hundred years’’; while, as simple mat- 
ter of fact, the once highest Department— 
that of Worship (Council of Gods and Men) 
—was abolished a generation ago, and the 
people’s representatives in the Imperial 
Diet have voted down every attempt of the 
Conservatives to restore it. Despite the 
family consultation and expressions of filial 
regard in the graveyards, both custom and 
sentiment in regard to the political nature 
of ancestor-worship are weakening. The 
steady trend of the nation is in the direc- 
tion of democracy. Outside the palace, all 
the functions of government are in the line 
of secular order and justice. 


BOOKS ON ART. 


The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. 
Second Series. By Bernhard Berenson. 
London: George Bell & Sons; New York: 
Macmillan. 1902. 


Fra Angelico. By J. B. Supino. Translated 
by Leader Scott. Florence: Alinari Bro- 
thers; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 
1902. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, His Life and Art. By 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, F.S.A. 
(The British Artists’ Series.) London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1902. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Robert Chig- 
nell. (Makers of British Art.) London: 
Walter Scott Publishing Co.; New York: 
Scribners. 1902. 


Jean Francois Millet, His Life and Letters. 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1902. 


Modern Mural Decoration. By A. Lys Bal- 
dry. London: George Newnes; New York: 
Scribners. 1902. 


Chefa d’Qiwre of the Exposition Universelle. 
Parts 18 to 25. Philadelphia: George Bar- 
rie & Son. 


Mr. Berenson’s second collection of scat- 
tered papers of art study and art criticism 
is, on the whole, more interesting than the 
first. It contains nothing so daringly fan- 
tastic as his creation of ‘‘Amico di Sandro,” 
but, on the other hand, it contains what we 
are inclined to think the greatest real 
achievement of modern connoisseurship— 
the taking from Perugino, and the giving to 
Lo Spagna, of the Caen “Sposalizio.’”” Whe- 
ther or not the picture was really painted 
by the latter artist we neither know nor 
greatly care, but that it was not painted 
by Perugino, and that it was the imitation 
rather than the original of Raphael's “‘Spo- 
salizio,”” seems to be proved. Mr. Berenson’s 
talent for criticism, as distinguished from 
connoisseurship, is shown to the best ad- 





vantage in the article on Renaissance 
churches. 

The unimportance of the questions with 
which the modern connoisseur often deals is 
as noticeable in the rest of the volume as 
in the former collection, and the reason of 
it is indicated in the concluding paper, on 
“The Rudiments of Connoisseurship.”’ This 
article, which is now printed for the first 
time, ‘“‘was written more than eight years 
ago, as the first section of a book on the 
‘Methods of Constructive Art Criticism’ ”’; 
but the abstract discussion of method was 
abandoned in favor of a concrete exam- 
ple, and Lorenzo Lotto was selected as the 
subject, ‘‘more for his excellence as an il- 
lustration of Method, than for his actual 
achievements.” The result was disappoint- 
ing, for, says Mr. Berenson, “although this 
work, in a special introduction, in the 
introductory paragraphs to each chapter, 
and here and there throughout, speaks of 
Method, yet, to my no small astonishment, 
not a single reviewer of either the first or 
second edition has made the slightest ref- 
erence to the general theory on which the 
book is based.’’ Either Mr. Berenson’s mem- 
ory plays him false, or he did not see the 
review of the first edition published in 
these columns, for his method and his man- 
ner of applying it were much more interest- 
ing to us than his subject. This more form- 
al statement of that method—we need not, 
with Mr. Berenson, give it a big M—is, 
however, welcome and worth a little dis- 
cussion. 

It begins with the statement that “the 
materials for the historical study of art are 
of three kinds: (1) Contemporary docu- 
ments, (2) Tradition, (3) The works of art 
themselves.”” And these three kinds of 
materials are taken up seriatim. Docu- 
ments, Mr. Berenson contends, really 
prove nothing. A contract may never 
have been carried out, or may have 
been only partially carried out, by the 
artist who made it; a signature may have 
been forged or attached to a work really 
executed by pupils. Such a description of a 
work of art as will serve really to identify 
it is impossible, as the description would 
serve equally well for a bad copy as for the 
original. In fact, ‘in no case adduced is the 
document in art sufficient proof by itself 
of authenticity or authorship. The docu- 
ment always needs to be confirmed by con- 
noisseurship.”’ Tradition, of course, is of 
even less value, and ‘‘in no case is it to be 
pitted against documentary facts or the 
scientific deductions of the connoisseur.” 
We are left, then, to the conclusion that the 
only means of determining authorship is by 
the study of the works themselves. ‘Con- 
noisseurship is based on the assumption 
that perfect identity of characteristics in- 
dicates identity of origin. . . . To iso- 
late the characteristics of one artist, we 
take all his works of undoubted authentici- 
ty, and we proceed to discover those traits 
that invariably recur in them but not in the 
works of other masters.” Here is the ini- 
tial difficulty. If documents and tradition 
are of no worth, how can there be any 
“works of undoubted authenticity” to ex- 
amine? Connoisseurship is left with a free 
hand to examine everything, and should, 
logically, accept nothing. It might divide 
works of art into groups, each group pre- 
sumably by the same hand; but it has no 
right to put names to them. That there 
ever was an artist named Titian is matter 





of document and tradition, and, in his 
clearing away of all other material than the 
work of art itself, Mr. Berenson has left 
connoisseurship in the air, with no founda- 
tion whatever. 

However, recognizing somehow that au- 
thentic pictures exist, what are the charac- 
teristics we are to look for? “Types, gen- 
eral tone, composition and technique” are 
ruled out as characteristic of schools 
rather than individuals; we must examine 
the details, ‘bearing in mind, to start with, 
that the less necessary the detail in ques- 
tion is for purposes of obvious expression 
{i. e., the more unimportant it is], the less 
consciously will it be executed, the more by 
rote, the more likely to become stereo- 
typed, and therefore characteristic.’’ Hence 
we have a series of tests which rank in 
nearly inverse ratio to their importance: 

“The most applicable: the ears, the 
hands, the folds, the landscape. 

“The less applicable: the hair, the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth. 

“The least applicable: the cranium, the 
ehin, the structure and movement in the 


human figure, the architecture, the color 
and the chiaroscuro.” 


But these tests are more applicable 
to insignificant artists than to great 
ones, because the great ones are more 
likely to be imitated or copied. So 
we have this statement in italics: ‘' The 
value of those tests which come nearest to be- 
ing mechanical is inversely as the greatness of the 
artist, The greater the artist, the more weight 
falls on the question of quality in the consider- 
ation of the work attributed to him.” Here is 
the reason, very clearly stated, why 
modern connoisseurship concerns itself 
so largely with attributions which may pos- 
sibly be true if important, for the ‘“‘sense 
of quality’’ cannot be taught or reasoned 
about: it is just what artists have always 
judged by, though sneered at for so judging. 
The more important the question to be 
solved, the less aid ‘“‘Method”’ gives in its 
solution, and the more we fall back on that 
personal artistic sense which existed be- 
fore ‘‘Method”’ was heard of. 

Supino’s ‘Fra Angelico’ takes the con- 
ventional view of the artist-saint, and is 
far from being as important a contribution 
to art history and art criticism as Mr. 


Langton Douglas’s book on the same sub-, 


ject, but it is a pretty little volume which 
many people will be glad to have. Its 
pocket size and flexible cover, of dark 
green crushed morocco, should make it a 
pleasant travelling companion, while its 
numerous small but clear illustrations, 
its eight photogravures, and its two color 
plates will cause it to be welcomed as a 
permanent souvenir. Though not to be 
taken too seriously as reproductions, these 
color plates are exceedingly dainty and at- 
tractive. 

The best we can say of Lord Ronald Suth- 
erland Gower’s book on Reynolds is that he 
has chosen for illustration many compara- 
tively unknown pictures by the master, 
some of which seem never before to have 
been reproduced; that he has generally used 
photographs from the paintings, and not 
engravings, and, where engravings are used, 
has clearly stated the fact; and that he 
has published for the first time Gainsbor- 
ough’s touching letter from his deathbed to 
Sir Joshua. For the rest, the text is of the 
usual, somewhat inconsequent, “year by 
year” kind, and contains some blunders and 
some strange extravagances of criticism, 
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It may, possibly, be the fault of the printer 
that Reynolds’s first portrait of himself 
should be stated in the text to have been 
drawn in his seventeenth year, while the 
list of illustrations and the title under the 
plate call it “Reynolds in his nineteenth 
year.”” Lord Ronald must himself be re- 
sponsible for another error. He states 
that Reynolds at the age of seven made a 
drawing of the colonnade of Plympton 
Grammar School, which his father endors- 
ed, “This is drawn by Joshua in school out 
of pure idleness.”” Unless Samuel Rey- 
nolds made precisely the same comment on 
two different drawings, the story is mis- 
taken, for the drawing, with its inscription, 
is reproduced in the book, and is a rough 
and incorrect perspective sketch of a wall 
with a square, mullioned window in it, and 
contains nothing remotely resembling a col- 
onnade. The author’s lack of critical 
ability, and the extremes to which he is led 
by enthusiasm, are shown in such judg- 
ments as that Reyno!ds’s portrait of Sterne 
“may take a place by the side of Velaz- 
quez’s ‘Innocent X.,’"" and that “even 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Sibyls,’ in the Sistine 
Chapel, are not more impressive”’ than Rey- 
nolds’s ‘“‘Mrs. Siddons,’’ which “stands on a 
level with the greatest of artistic crea- 
tions.” 

Mr. Chignell’s ‘Turner’ is decidedly a bet- 
ter book than its predecessors in the se- 
ries to which it belongs. If it contains 
little of significance as criticism of the 
artist, it at least succeeds reasonably in 
its aim of doing justice to the character of 
the man, and gives a more agreeable pic- 
ture than that to which we have been ac- 
customed. This is the first volume of the 
series to contain any apparatus of lists of 
pictures, ete. Its illustrations, like those 
of its fellows, are almost invariably repro- 
duced from engravings, and without warn- 
ing to that effect—to the discredit, we must 
say, of the London publishers. 

The present edition of Mrs. Ady’s ‘Millet’ 
seems to be an exact reprint, from the 
same plates, of that published in 1896, and 
reviewed by us at the time. We observe 
no other change than a new binding and a 
new date on the title-page, and there is no 
announcement that the book has ever ap- 
peared before. Whether or not this be 
considered quite fair practice, there is no 
occasion to repeat our former favorable 
comment on this excellent work. 

Mr. Baldry’s book gives a good deal of 
information as to the various technical 
methods employed in ‘‘Modern Mural Dec- 
orations,” but his knowledge of its prac- 
tice is evidently almost entirely confined 
to what has been done in England. The 
hundred-odd illustrations include a few 
Italian frescoes; a few paintings by Puvis 
de Chavannes, one of which, said to be in 
the Sorbonne, is really at Amiens; a ceil- 
ing from the Paris Opera-house, falsely 
attributed to Baudry, who had nothing to 
do with it; Vedder’s design, not mentioned 
in the text, for the great mosaic in the 
Library of Congress; and perhaps a score 
of miscellaneous pieces of work, ancient 
and modern, some of which are by artists 
unknown or not named. All the rest is 
English. This is of the less importance 
as the book deals with processes rather 
than results, and scarcely attempts criti- 
cism; but the work may be said to be cal- 
culated for the longitude of Greenwich. 

The last eight parts of the ‘Chefs d’C£uvre 





of the Exposition Universelle’ deal with the 
architecture of the Exposition, the Retro- 
spective Exhibition, ete. As far as they 
deal with modern work they do not great- 
ly modify the somewhat depressing effect 
of the earlier numbers. The few plates of 
really beautiful objects are of old French 
furniture, the quality of which must have 
proved food for thought to the devotees of 
the “‘new art.” 


POOR-LAW RELIEF IN ENGLAND.—II. 


Public Relief of the Poor. Six Lectures. by 
Thomas Mackay. London: John Murray. 
1901. 

The Early History of English Poor-Relief. 
By E. M. Leonard. Cambridge (Eng.) 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1900. 

Mr. Mackay’s treatise raises historical, 
political, and moral questions which are 
of much more than merely local interest. 
They concern in one sense every civilized 
country; they have a direct and immediate 
importance for every state which has in- 
herited or been influenced by the traditions 
of the Elizabethan poor-law. Is pauper- 
ism, as Mr. Mackay in substance maintains, 
a survival, and a disastrous survival, of feu- 
dalism? Has the poor-law been, speaking 
broadly, a source of mere evil to England? 
These closely connected inquiries must be 
answered in the main by historical inves- 
tigation, but by investigation or research 
aided and controlled by rigid economic 
reasoning. We cannot ourselves doubt that 
the reply given by Mr. Mackay is as near- 
ly sound as can be any summary answer to 
a complex problem. ‘‘Pauperism’’—a dif- 
ferent thing from poverty—is a survival. 
The philanthropists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were, like many philanthropists be- 
fore and since, unconscious reactionists. To 
meet immediate and patent evils, they fell 
back on modes of action which were be- 
coming obsolete, and resuscitated in a new 
form the evils of the feudal system. 

“The message of feudalism to the poor 
man .. . was: Serve here, and main- 
tenance will be forthcoming. Then’ the 
Poor-Law, addressing itself to the laborer 
emerging from this shell of servitude, va- 
ried the injunction, declaring: ‘Remain 
here where you are, and as you are, and 
the parish must maintain you.’ This policy 
obstructed the true exodus of the people, 
and created a monstrous growth of popula- 
tion impervious to the distributing force 
of the economic motive, and threatening 
the moral and financial ruin of the nation.” 

The nature of the evil wrought ought to 
be clearly understood. It was and is “the 
resolute proletariate habit, characteristi- 
cally adopted by certain classes, which ef- 
fectually prevents them from acquiring 
property, and, what is perhaps equally im- 
portant, from acquiring the instincts of 
property.’’ To those who meditate on the 
melancholy and profound truth of this 
statement it is a certain comfort to learn 
from Miss Leonard that “the survival of the 
English system of poor-relief is owing to 
the organization which was .. . creat- 
ed by the Book of Orders of 1631": pau- 
perism is the most fatal legacy bequeathed 
to England by the despotism of Charles I. 

Yet while it is clear that Mr. Mackay in 
no way exaggerates the evils of a system 
which has created the status of pauper- 
ism, it may admit of doubt whether our 
author does not overlook two _  circum- 
stances which, while they do not affect 





the validity of his practical conclusions, 
diminish the soundness of his historical es- 
timate of institutions which he rightly per- 
ceives to have produced immense evils. The 
existence and the maintenance of the Eng- 
lish poor-law is in part explained by Its 
having from time to time produced two 
beneficia! effects which were sure to attract 
the attention of statesmen. The certainty 
of receiving poor-relief did, we may well 
belfeve, mitigate, for a short period at any 
rate, the sufferings of laborers whenever 
changes in the course or character of trade 
threw large numbers of men out of employ- 
ment, and thus reduced them to destitution 
without any fault on their own part. It is 
at any rate possible to imagine a state of 
things where temporary support might be 
rightly given at the public expense to a 
large class who were really unable to ob- 
tain employment The sternest of econo- 
mists must have felt that, during the cot- 
ton famine produced by the war of seces- 
sion, the manly and independent artisans 
of Lancashire deserved, as they received, 
aid from public benevo‘ence which, under 
the circumstances, was only another name 
for national justice Security, further, 
against starvation has, it may be conjec- 
tured, been at several crises one cause of 
the patience with which the English poor 
have borne want. Would it have been pos- 
sible to continue the desperate contest 
against Napoleonic tyranny if the mass of 
the English poor had felt, whether rightly 
or not, that the prolongation of the war 
might mean to many of them actual death? 
There is no reason to suppose that French- 
men are a whit less benevolent than Eng- 
lishmen, but the French workman, though 
he may depend on the kindness of his 
neighbors, has not an absolute legal right 
to support; the resulting dread of star- 
vation has been ene cause of revolution. 

Does the abolition of the legal right to 
poor-relief admit of moral justification? 
This is an ethical inquiry to which Mr 
Mackay’s whole essay supplies an unhesi- 
tating answer. The moral justification for 
the abolition of a poor-law such as that 
which exists in England is, and has long 
been, ample. No moralist of whatever 
school can maintain that it is right to sup- 
port institutions which are in the main 
productive of physical and moral evil. The 
poor-law undermines the independence of 
the poor; it has done a great deal to break 
down in England that sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility which forms the basis of fam- 
ily life; it hampers at every turn the 
growth of that system of free exchange of 
services which is the basis of all that is 
best in modern society. The suffering, more- 
over, which the curtailment or the aboli 
tion of the poor-law would create is, we 
may feel sure, immensely exaggerated 

On this point the experiment of 1834 Is 
decisive. The able-bodied laborers of Eng- 
land were daily sinking deeper and deeper 
into pauperism; parish relief was looked 
upon as a form of legitimate and supple- 
mental wages; the New Poor-Law did, by 
the free use of the workhouse test, put an 
end, as regarded able-bodied laborers, to 
the receipt of relief. To a great part of 
the population this change was as sudden 
as it was hateful; yet this social revoiu- 
tion, which produced profound discontent, 
caused, as Mr. Mackay shows, far less of 
suffering than might have been expected. 
The fetters which had checked the ener- 
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gies of the laboring class were struck off, 
and men who had been accustomed to rely 
on the help of the parish found that when 
this aid was withdrawn they could help 
themselves. The alleged surplus of labor- 
ers in some instances merely walked into 
the next parish, the pressure in the parish 
of Broadacre was relieved, and the land- 
owners in the parish of Whiteacre found 
themselves supplied with the labor they 
had long needed; and, under the system of 
free exchange, the quality of the work ren- 
dered underwent a marvellous transforma- 
tion, “‘In old days,’ said a farmer, ‘I 
would have given money to keep that man 
off my land; now he gives me a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay, and I would 
gladly employ a dozen such.’”’ The expe- 
rience of 1834 is, as we have said, decisive. 
The dictates of public morality not only 
justify, but, were it politically possible, 
demand the abolition of the English poor- 
law. 

Is it possible to abolish the English poor- 
law? This is a question of politics, and, 
we may be sure, would receive from any 
statesman, however high-principled, a nega- 
tive answer. The only problem which even 
an economist could now consider as coming 
within the range of practical politics, is 
whether the time has not now arrived when 
the reform of 1834 may be carried to its le- 
gitimate conclusion by the absolute prohi- 
bition of outdoor relief. The reformers who 
framed the New Poor-Law certainly meant 
that, within a limited time, the distribution 
of outdoor relief should cease. They be- 
lieved that its abolition would be a benefit 
to the country, and that within a few years 
the reality of this benefit would become so 
patent to all administrators of the poor-law 
that outdoor relief, if it existed at all, 
would be allowed only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances which might possibly justify a 
temporary deviation from sound economical 
principles. Experience has shown conclu- 
sively that the supporters of the New Poor- 
Law were right in holding that outdoor 
relief worked nothing in the long run but 


evil, and that any guardians endowed with 
sufficient sagacity and vigor to apply the 
workhouse test with strictness, would re- 
lieve the ratepayers from a heavy poor-rate 
and confer benefit upon the industrious 
poor. It has further become patent that 
public charity and benevolence are ready to 
meet the exceptional hard cases of unde- 
served destitution which cannot be provided 
for by the rigid rules of a well-administered 
poor-law, The time, therefore, has clearly 
arrived when, if the making of laws depend- 
ed upon the intelligence of enlightened 


statesmen, the distribution of outdoor re- 
lief ought to be abolished. 

But it is certain that a most salutary 
reform is in this instance a political im- 
possibility. The poor-law of 1834 was the 
best fruit of Benthamite philosophy, and of 
that transference of political power to the 
middle classes which made it possible for 
the English Parliament to pass laws based 
on the principles of utilitarianism. From 
1834 to (say) 1865 it was at least conceiva- 
ble that the Benthamite reform of the poor- 
law might be carried one step further. At 
the present moment progress in this di- 
rection is forbidden no less by the condi- 
tion of public opinion than by the advance 
of democracy in England. Benthamite 
teaching, which, in the fleld at any rate of 
legislation, has worked nothing but good, 





has for the last forty or fifty years been 
the object of incessant attack. The senti- 
mentalists of every class have succeeded in 
discrediting doctrines which they could not 
confute, and have in many cases produced 
results which they themselves deplore. 
They have insisted that men ought to trust 
their feelings rather than their common 
sense; and the English democracy which 
has since 1867 obtained predominant politi- 
cal influence, has learned with readiness a 
lesson which must from the nature of 
things be acceptable to the poor and the 
uneducated. Add to this that statesmen 
are constantly affected, and this without 
dishonesty, by the opinions and sentiments 
of the followers whom they nominally lead, 
but whose wishes they in reality obey. It 
is no accident that the central authority 
which for a long time aimed at inducing 
poor-law guardians to enforce the work- 
house test, has, to speak in the very mild- 
est language, relaxed their efforts in fa- 
vor of a rigid administration of the poor- 
law. 

Mr. Mackay is apparently a man of a 
hopeful disposition; his fervent belief in 
the truth of the doctrines of which he is 
an admirable exponent, makes it impos- 
sible for him to renounce the hope that 
they may obtain general acceptance. Au 
unbiassed critic can hardly on this point be 
very sanguine. Still, Mr. Mackay points, 
and with reason, towards the possibility of 
one fundamental change in the administra- 
tion of poor-relief. It may possibly be- 
come the concern not of small localities, 
but of the whole nation. If this event 
should ever take place, it must, it would 
seem, be accompanied by one of two re- 
sults. Political leaders may attempt to 
make the liberal administration of the 
poor-law a means of obtaining popularity. 
It is difficult to see how such an attempt 
could lead to anything but infinite calamity. 
But it is also possible that some statesman 
or body of statesmen might be guided by a 
high conception of their duty to the coun- 
try, and insist that when the relief of the 
poor is taken directly in hand by the na- 
tion, it shall, as the most ardent among the 
reformers of 1834 desired, be administered 
by experts according to fixed principles, and 
with the distinct object of putting an end 
to, or at least limiting the area of, pauper- 
ism. However this may be, one thing is 
certain: there is little likelihood that, at 
the present moment, the great reform of 
1834 will be carried any nearer to its na- 
tural and legitimate conclusion. 


LYALL’S TENNYSON. 


Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 
(English Men of Letters.) The Macmillan 
Co. 1902. 


If this latest number of an extended se- 
ries is not generally accorded a place in 
order of excellence high up with Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘Johnson,’ F. W. H. Myers’s 
‘Wordsworth,’ and Sidney Colvin’s ‘Lan- 
dor,’ it will not receive the honor it de- 
serves. Many of the writers in this series 
have brought only a partial preparation to 
their work. But Sir Alfred Lyall, though 
probably the least known of these writers 
to the general public, is one of the best 
qualified of them all. He brings an equal 
intelligence to the form of Tennyson's 
work and to its spirit, and his criticism is 





conceived in the most admirable temper 
imaginable. There is no sign of any such 
patronizing airs as Mr. Herbert Paul’s for 
Matthew Arnold, and, far back in the se- 
ries, Trollope’s for Thackeray. On _ the 
other hand, we haveno monochromatic wash 
of indiscriminate admiration. Sir Alfred’s 
preferences are strongly marked, but, where 
he is least attracted, he qualifies his dis- 
sent with so much deference that no devo- 
tee of Tennyson can take offence. 
Mindful of the narrow limits fixed for 
him in advance, Sir Alfred is extremely 
parsimonious in his allotment of space to 
Tennyson’s childhood, youth, and years at 
Cambridge. The ‘Poems of Two Brothers’ 
have six lines. It is said that they are ‘‘ev- 
idently drawn from wide miscellaneous 


-reading,”’ and show a promising metrical 


form, ‘“‘with occasional signs of that de- 
scriptive faculty which matured so rapidly 
in Tennyson’s later works.’”’ But the prize 
poem of 1829, ‘‘Timbuctoo,”’ is “‘worth no- 
tice because it contains in embryo the. qual- 
ities which emerge in his later verse.’’ No 
wonder when the ‘Poems Chiefly Lyrical’ 
was published the next year, containing 
things, more than few, which time has not 
yet staled. It is significant that ‘Poems 
1830-1842’ is the longest chapter in the 
book, nearly forty pages. It has less of 
chronological sequence than we could wish, 
and, especially, the line between the vol- 
umes of 1830 and 1833 is drawn quite invis- 
ibly. Here and there are long leaps of 
years one way or another, and such antici- 
pations as where ‘“Tithonus’’ (1860) is 
brought in with the ‘‘Ulysses’’ of 1842, and 
similarly the ‘Lucretius’ of 1868. There 
is nothing to prevent the uninformed from 
supposing that both the ‘‘Tithonus” and 
“Lucretius’’ appeared in the volumes of 
1842. Interesting comparisons are made be- 
tween the poems of 1830 and the same as 
they reappeared in 1842. The changes were 
in the interest of compression and_ the 
elimination of the over-rich. Those in 
“Mariana in the South’ are notably in evi- 
dence. Confession is made to Tennyson’s 
indebtedness here to the critics in Black- 
wood and the Quarterly, who treated him 
with extreme severity, but put their fin- 
gers on the ailing spots. The Quarterly 
article (1839), which has generally been 
ascribed to Lockhart, is here credited to 
Kinglake of Crimean reputation. 

Sir Alfred has no such indifference as 
FitzGerald to Tennyson’s product after 
1842, but he entirely agrees with him that 
Tennyson never surpassed the poems col- 
lected in the second of the two volumes of 
that year. Indeed, he calls ‘“‘The Lady of 
Shalott,’”’ which was in the 1833 volume, 
“one of Tennyson’s masterpieces, an ex- 
ample of his genius at a period when he 
had brought the form and conception of 
his poetry up to a point which he never 
afterward surpassed.’ To the ‘‘Ulysses”’ of 
the later issue is accorded the full mea- 
sure of customary praise, and attention is 
called to the fact that Dante’s suggestion 
of this poem was less positive than is 
generally represented. In the Dante 
episode, Ulysses had not reached home, but 
set out on his new cruise from Circe’s Iisl- 
and. Furthermore, Tennyson remembers 
to forget that Ulysses landed in Ithaca a 
solitary man, and had no old comrades 
to rally to new ventures. Wordsworth 
wrote to Tennyson that he had been en- 
deavoring all his life to write a pastoral 
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like “‘Dora” and had not succeeded. Ten- 
nyson would hardly have succeeded bet- 
ter in writing such a pastoral as Words- 
worth’s “Old Cumberland Beggar.’ But 
the difference of the two poets has hu- 
morous illustration in their contrasting 
estimates of Burns. Tennyson was en- 
thusiastic over Burns’s songs, and said, 
“You forget, for their sake, those stupid 
things, his serious pieces.’’ Wordsworth, 
the same day, to Aubrey De Vere, praised 
Burns with even more warmth than Tenny- 
son. “Of course,”’ he said, ‘‘I refer to his 
serious efforts; those foolish little amatory 
songs of his one has to forget.”’ 

In a chapter on “The Princess” and ‘“‘In 
Memoriam” the former is rightly praised 
as “a beautiful serio-comic story that has 
been treated over-seriously, not only by 
those who dislike playing with a subject 
which is for them a matter of hard and 
earnest argument, but also by others to 
whom the poem is ‘the herald melody of 
the higher education of women.’”’ But we 
gladly leave this pleasant bay for the deep 
waters of ‘In Memoriam.’ Henry Sidg- 
wick’s elaborate letter in the Tennyson 
‘Memoir’ Sir Alfred Lyall quotes with 
admiration, and he relates the elegy to 
the mid-nineteenth century very much in 
Professor Sidgwick’s manner. From the 
author of that remarkable poem, “Theology 
in Extremis,’’ we should expect perfect sym- 
pathy with Tennyson’s engagement with 
the dark side of nature, so different from 
Wordsworth’s rest in her majestic calm, 
and we have no disappointment prepared 
for us. Unsatisfied with the scientists and 
utilitarians, and disgusted with the dog- 
matists, Tennyson took refuge in a realm 
of transcendental intuition. The most novel 
suggestion of his latest biographer is that 

“Since not every one can be satisfied with 
subjective faith or lofty intuitions, it may 
be that the note of alarm sounded by ‘In 
Memoriam’ startled more minds than were 


reassured by the poet’s final conviction 
that all is well 
‘tho’ faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear.’ 


If, therefore, the poem strengthened in 
many the determination to go on trustfully, 
on the other hand there was an attitude of 
terror in the recoil from materialistic 
paths that lead to an abyss; and perhaps 
it may be so far counted among the influ- 
ences which have combined to promote a 
retreat in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century toward the shelter of dogmatic be- 
liefs and an infallible authority in mat- 
ters of religion.” 


The Wellington Ode, universally depre- 
ciated when it appeared, is made to point 
the moral of the futility of contemporary 
praise and blame. The Lucknow poem is 
contrasted with “The Revenge” as show- 
ing the advantage of remoteness in a battle 
theme. ‘‘Maud’”’ is rightly divided into its 
worse and better parts; and as between the 
“Idylls of the King’’ and ‘“‘Enoch Arden” 
the preference is clearly for the modern 
poem. As for the “Idylls’’ we shall do well 
not to consider them too curiously. Tenny- 
son did them needless injury when he in- 
vested them with a symbolic character. He 
did well to say that “there is no single fact 
or incident in the ‘Idylls,’ however seeming- 
ly mystical, which cannot be explained 
without any mystery or allegory whatever.” 
The wise will take the hint, and yet not, by 
s0 doing, lose the large moral of ‘‘captive 
good attending captain ill,” the mis- 
ery of badness dragging down both good 
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and bad in common wreck. It {is plain, how- 
ever, that Sir Alfred thinks that, for all 
the beauty of many parts and passages, 
Tennyson has detracted from the beauty of 
the Arthurian legends as husbanded by Sir 
Thomas Malory. 

In a chapter on the Pastorals and Tenny- 
son's Philosophy we have the deepest 
ploughing in the book, and it turns up a 
rich and fruitful soil. It 
the poet of “Theology in 
comes, in this chapter, 


is preéminently 
Extremis” who 
face to face with 
Tennyson's passionate cry for immortality, 
and his resolve that, without the assurance 
life and the life 
universal are utterly vold of meaning or of 
worth. 


of such sequel, our own 


The biographer sees otherwise: 


“For it is the inevitability of death that 
gives a stimulus to life; and strenuous 
minds draw a motive for exertion, for work- 
ing while the life lasts, from that very 
sense of the brevity of human existence and 
the uncertainty of what may be beyond 
which, although Tennyson fought it man- 
fully, did undoubtedly haunt his medita- 
tions and depress the spirit of his later in- 
spirations. . . Yet in the four vol- 
umes of Jowett’s ‘Plato’ which he received 
from the translator in 1871, he must have 
found—not only in the Dialogues, but also 
in Jowett’s characteristic commentaries 
that loftier conception of service in the 
cause of truth and humanity which can in 
spire men to go forward undauntedly, what- 
ever may be their destiny beyond the 
grave.”’ 

The Plays have an interesting chapter. 
The insufficiency of the heroine is noted in 
“Queen Mary,” the advantage of greater 
remoteness in “Harold,’’ while for ‘‘Beck- 
et’’ we have the praise of J. R. Green, who 
said that all his researches into the annals 
of the twelfth century had not given him 
so vivid a conception of Henry II. as Tenny- 
son's drama. That Tennyson was not bar- 
red from dramatic success by his dominant 
lyricism seems to be proved by the won- 
derful involution of 
and lyrics. 


Elizabethan dramas 
Tennyson is praised for his at- 
tempt and for the repression in his dramas 
of his propensity to ornament, so different 
from Swinburne’s conduct of his ‘‘Bothwell.” 
The concluding chapter is made interest- 
ing by some tardy reference to Browning, 
which, however, the lovers of this poet will 
For while Sir Alfred Lyall is far 
from those who dismiss 
Tennyson with one of his own lines, 


resent. 
removed would 


‘The form, the form alone, is eloquent,"’ 


form counts with him for much, and Brown- 
ing’s lack of it costs him his right of suc- 
cession in the direct line of the great Eng- 
lish poets. It is possibly a defect of this 
study that it softens the fea- 
tures and expression of the man too much 
for a portrait that should match the abso- 
lutely sincere criticism of the poet's work. 


admirable 


LOUNSBURY’S ‘SHAKESPEARE 


VOLTAIRE.’ 


AND 


and Voltaire. 
Charles 


Shakespeare By Thomas R. 


Lounsbury. Scribner’s 

1902. 

The completely detailed history of 
attitude and conduct of Voltaire in the in- 
ternational literary debate on the relative 
merits of the English and the French drama, 
which occupies so large a space in the an- 
nals of eighteenth-century critical litera- 
ture, is here given for the first time. Chap- 
ters in Albert Lacroix’s ‘De l’Influence de 
Shakspeare sur le Thé&tre Francais’ (1854- 


Sons. 


the 





5), in Jusserand’s more trustworthy and 
familiar ‘Shakespeare en France’ (1898), had 
broadly outlined the scheme of combat 7 
indomitable defen 

of ideals which threatened to disappear for 
efficient 
Professor Lounsbury to retr 


ur- 


sued by the fighter in 


want of support; it remained for 


ice, point by 
addition to his series 


point, in his 


“Shakespearean Wars,"’ the various shifts 


feints, ruses, and other insidious tactics 
which Voltaire permitted himself to employ 
in the professedly bonne guerre he condu } 
for more than forty years against the fc 
eign invader. No reader tolerably familla 
with Voltaire’s methods of controversy re 


quires to be 
like 
of his conception of a 


told to-day that Benedictine 
formed no part 
letters; bis 


received at th 


accuracy of statement 
man of 


had been 
another order 


literary schooling 
hands of Loun 
bury, in the true spirit of a Gelehrter, takes 


Professor 


infinite pains to show that, during the whol 
dispute, Shakspere’s meaning, spirit, and 
text were frequently misunderstood or de 





liberately misconstrued by the unswerving 


champion of classicism. The volume conse 
quently reads like a laborious indictment of 
Voltaire’s literary character upported by 
the documentary evidence of the ‘Lettre 
sur les Anglais,’ the preface to 
Appeals to the Nations of Eu 


Commen 


mis,” 


the two 


rope, the taries on C< 


the two famous Letters to the French Acad 
besides the corrob 


emy, rative testimony o 


private correspondence 


With the initial contention of th care 
fully sifted record, it would be difficult to 
take issue. Professor Lounsbury holds that 


Voltaire’s attitude remained fundamentally 
unchanged during this passionat« miro 
versy; it was his language and t tha 


increased in acerbity and virulence against 
The most cu 


early ‘English Let 


the spread of Anglomania 
sory comparison of the 
(1733) 
to the 


ters’ with the great pronouncemen! 


Academy (1776) puts this beyond 


question. In both cases, the Shaksperean 
plays are characterized in tern of con 
tempt for their truly unclassical want o 
rigid form and restraint, but with the r 


deeming clause that admits their genius 


It is perhaps less easy to agree with our 
critic in some of his subsequent posit 
In making out an undeniably strong case 
he dwells, here and there, insistently on 
points of really minor importans and thu 
unwittingly diverts his reader attentte 
from the real issue at stak Amor Vol 
taire’s many utterance on Hamlet the 
oftenest-quoted is the celebrated tirads 
curring in the prefatory dissertion (to 
“Sémiramis,"" which contains the ¢cpouvan 
tail phrase of the ‘drunken savage To 
characterize the brief immary in which 


Voltaire jotted down the features that se 


ed to him to warrant that uncivil designa 


tion, as marked with gross biund 


(p 144), is to overstate the case for af 
ter all, without purporting to be in an 
sense an adequate synopsis of the plot, th 


description indicates the very element 


clashed with the ideals of French trag 


It is significant that, both before and af 
ter Voltaire, two such apparently indepet 
dent critics as Saint-fvremond and the 
Abbé Le Blanc should, at a distance oO 
nearly seventy years, have said virtually 
the same thing; the latter, indeed, finding 


with the mine 


precisely the same fault 


rables plaisanteries’’ on the part of the 


grave-diggers Voltaire as every 


one 
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knows, gave a detailed analysis of ‘““Ham- 
let” in his Appeal to the Nations, the inac- 
curacies of which it is easy to exaggerate; 
there is not a single poetical play in ex- 
istence but would suffer in the same mea- 
sure when reduced to the uncompromising 
baldness of a prose “argument.” To the 
higher poetic qualities of Shaksperean im- 
agination and diction, Voltaire, like so 
many Frenchmen (and Englishmen) of his 
own time, must haye remained permanent- 
ly obtuse. Indeed, it is not long since that 
a Frenchman exceptionally conversant with 
English was heard to describe “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” with the uncompli- 
mentary term charabia. 

The charge, frequently brought against 
Voltaire during his own lifetime and minute- 
ly substantiated in this work, of having 
made use of Shaksperean materials without 
sufficient acknowledgment or with accoim- 
panying detraction from the merit of thcir 
inventor, is not to be rebutted. The ethics 
of play-writing are, however, by no means 
a formulated code; and the very practice 
here inveighed against had been almost uni- 
versally adopted by English dramatists of 
that period in dealing with the work ol 
their French contemporaries. Prof. A. W. 
Ward (Eng. Dram. Lit., III,, 315) gives the 
detailed list. Muralt, in a seldom-quoted 
passage of his ‘Lettres sur les Francais et 
les Anglais’ (published in 1725), had ob- 
served this years before Voltaire’s borrow- 
ings: 

“Une chose of je les trouve encore moins 
excusables dans leurs Tragédies, c’est 
d’attaquer toujours les Auteurs Francais 
qui ne leur font d’autre mal que de les sur- 
passer. Le plus fameux d’entre leurs 
poétes tragiques d’aujourd’hui [viz., about 
1695] traite Corneille & peu prés comme 
Schadvel [Shadwell] traite Moliére; c’est 


A dire qu’il le pille et fait des Préfaces pour 
en dire du mal.” 


Similar emphasis on one side of the con- 
tention may be noted in the almost casual 
mention of the Abbé Le Blanc (p. 307), who 
is blamed for ‘having devoted a long letter 
to a detailed account of the plot of ‘Titus 
Ardronicus,’’’ for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the English fondness for scenes of vio- 
lence on the stage. But surely, if Le 
Blanc is mentioned at all, some hint should 
be given of his very unusual literary equip- 
ment and keenness of insight. His letters, 
published in 1745, are beyond all question 
written by a man who knew English well, 
and had read every production he under- 
took to discuss. The directness of his 
common sense never came out more clear- 
ly than in his bluff rejoinder to Guthrie’s 
often vapory pamphlet: ‘“‘Lorsqu’il dit que 
ce n'est pas Shakspere qui parle le lan- 
gage de la Nature, mais que c’est plutét la 
Nature qui parle le langage de Shakspere, 
je lui demande ce qu'il a voulu dire.” In 
no other treatise of the time does the critic 
find, in general, so thoroughgoing a knowl- 
edge of both literatures, and so judicial a 
statement of the controverted points. The 
commentator may reply, in the terms of 
his preface, that his concern is with Vol- 
taire and his English assailants; why, then, 
allow an uninstructed reader to carry away 
a false impression of one of the French com- 
batants? 

As to the interpretation of Voltaire’s real 
motives in the conduct of his share of the 
controversy, it must be said that reading 
between the lines or behind the actual 
words of an author is always more or less 





hazardous. Voltaire’s acrimony in his 
private correspondence does, it is true, bear 
witness to his fears for his own dramatic 
reputation before the growing vogue of the 
immeasurably greater Englishman; it gives 
a color of justice to Professor Lounsbury’s 
concluding remarks concerning ‘“‘the men 
who produce revolutions, shuddering at 
the words and acts of the men whom revo- 
lutions produce’’; it may even bear out the 
suggestion that “the dislike and dread he 
felt for the great Elizabethan’’ was one 
of the secret springs of his persistent at- 
tacks. But there was a greater Voltaire 
than all this. His genuine enthusiasm for 
qualities essentially bound up with the 
spirit of literary classicism—‘‘unité, clarté, 
régularité, choix, logique,”” as M. Jusserand 
says—both inspired and sustained his strife 
against what appeared to him the fantastic 
waywardness of too many of his contem- 
poraries. He could conscientiously say, 
with Alceste, 


“Le méchant godt du siécle en cela me fait peur.’’ 


Beyond and above this, his far-seeing 
shrewdness warned him of the danger to a 
strongly individualized national literature 
in the almost indiscriminate adoption of 
conceptions and methods devised, in an at- 
mosphere wholly foreign, by men different 
in race, temperament, and ideals. It may 
strike some readers that more unmistaka- 
ble stress on this side of Voltaire’s literary 
character would have set on Professor 
Lounsbury’s admirably scholarly treatise 
the mark of complete balance. 
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Stillman Gott. By Edwin Day Sibley. Bos- 
ton: John S. Brooks & Co. 

The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. Payne’s business stories deal mainly 

with the Chicago market, There is always 

a financial crisis, a wheat deal, a run ona 

bank, or a strike. There is always a busi- 

ness-hardened old man, a more scrupulous 
young one, and a nice girl. The cleaner 
method of business emerges triumphant, 
and the old sinner usually has a moment 
of integrity, a sort of Alpine glow of virtue 
as the story sets. The nice girl is instru- 
mental in keeping up the standard of honor, 
and so all ends well after one has been 
shown with an almost painful intimacy the 
dark and undesirable ways of the modern 
money market. The stories, in spite of 
having this sameness of plan, are quite 
sufficiently varied in detail and do not fail 
to hold the interest. The pictures of the 
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Stock Exchange and of business crisis are 
really noteworthy, while the case of con- 
science that figures in each story redeems it 
from being mere short-hand reporting. 

‘Jchn Malcolm’ is written in the calm, 
monologuing, question-asking manner of 
Trollope—a manner restful, and in these 
days novel. We fear the general scamper- 
ing public will not have time for its leisure- 
ly pages. Nor can we truthfully assure 
them that, persevering, they will find a 
Trollope-like story. If the skin is the 
skin of Esau, the voice is not altogether 
Jacob’s. Nevertheless, it is not a bad 
story of the disputed-will class, duly touch- 
ed with mystery; and though the character- 
ization is exaggerated, it is not wholly with- 
cut underlying idea. The young girl be- 
longs to a nearly extinct type (Trollope- 
like again), gentle and severe, maidenly 
and bold. Lovers of Dora, Amelia, Laura 
Pendennis will approve of her. The scene 
is laid in New York, but when did Mr. Ful- 
ler find a candy and news-shop in Irving 
Place? 


Mr. Jerome’s venture into novel-land 
takes the form of autobiography, We ac- 
company Paul Kelver from his childhood, 
wondering at small things, accepting great 
ones, as children do, through shy, inarticu- 
iate boyhood, through conscious youth, up to 
the day when, after many a long struggle 
and many a struggle against struggle, he 
finds his feet. So have other men of fiction 
whose names are household names told 
their stories. If Paul Kelver’s does not 
stand beside theirs, it will be from no lack 
of quality, but from a certain exuberance of 
that part of his material that is least able 
to stand the test of exuberance. It is a 
temptation for Paul dwelling in Bohemia 
to set down more than enough of the horse- 
play of Bohemia; to crowd his real charac- 
ters in, and to frolic somewhat too freely 
among his artificial ones and their artificial 
dcings. Mr. Jerome’s touch is light, how- 
ever, and he has worked less harm to his 
novel by overproduction of anecdote than 
another pen might have done. We have 
found much‘ to stir and prick and interest 
in his story; passages to laugh over, pas- 
sages to think over, pictures to sigh over, 
situations to pierce one with the sense of 
their being old to knowledge and new to 
the printed page, 

The soul of good in things evil is a pet 
topic with novelists. Mr. Jerome dwells 
often on the soul of evil in things good; 
without misanthropy, without exultation, 
rather with a tender inability to under- 
stand it, and a healthy refusal te consider 
it final. Pages there are, as intimated, that 
belong less to the novel than to the sketch, 
and pages that stand apart instead of knit- 
ting themselves into the scheme of things 
entire. But there are forms and forms of 
novel-writing. If ‘Pendennis’ were shorn 
of its episodes, it would be a very thin vol- 
ume. Who could help rejoicing in the man 
who sang “Sally in Our Alley’ “as if it 
were a problem ballad’? One may choose 
between laughing and crying (his mother 
cried) when Httle Paul, after days and days 
of looking and pondering, spends the rare 
half-crown that has been given him for 
his pleasuring, on a dozen squares of color- 
ed glass. The whole of the childhood story 
is refreshingly true to life, as free from 
mawkishness as childhood itself. There is 
a touch of pathos in the vain struggles of 
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Paul and of “Goggles’’ against their mani- 
fest destiny to be funny, and we recall Mr. 
B. 8S. Martin’s verse: 

‘Sadly the humorist 

Muses on fate, 

Is it his doom, or is 't 

Something he ate?’’ 

A talent for omission is not conspicuous 
either in ‘The Heart of the Doctor,’ which, 
though a small book and full of kind deeds, 
has as background a quite annoying amount 
of accidents and materia medica. ‘The 
Italian quarter’ is described with sym- 
pathetic intimacy; so, too, the council of 
the-Lady Managers of the Dispensary. The 
love affairs and the plot are the least spon- 
taneous parts of the story, which is on the 
whole a readable and creditable one, al- 
though no more concerned with the heart 
of the doctor than with the lungs, dia- 
phragm, brains and bones of the patients. 

‘The Sea Lady’ is a fascinating excursion 
into the land of fantasy. Laughter, pon- 
derings, and the shivers are the reader’s 
portion. Mr. Wells shows that he can be as 
imaginative anent a mermaid as he has 
heretofore been with flying machines from 
Mars—and far more entertaining. Nor had 
we suspected him, from his previous stories, 
of so much humor, such deep yet airy satire, 
such interest in human nature, as he has 
seasoned his new novel withal, whether he 
be picturing a mermaid ‘‘with what bishops 
call a ‘latter-day’ novel in one hand and a 
sixteen-candle-power phosphorescent fish in 
the other,” or whether he be describing the 
girl who “‘was always attempting to be the 
incarnation of Marcella.” 

Mr. Owen Wister calls ‘Silas Lapham’ an 
historical novel, ‘“‘for it pictures an era and 
personifies a type.’’ And on that principle 
‘The Right Princess’ may be called an his- 
torical novel, for it pictures the era of 
Christian Science and personifies the type 
of the Scientist convert and expert. From 
this point of view it is so entirely his- 
torical that it is hardly possible to review 
it as a novel. It is purely and simply a 
Christian Science document, with a story 
that is forfeited if detached. Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s chatty cheerfulness makes _ her 
stories acceptable to the rank and file of 
readers, and the Christian Science dem- 
onstration will no doubt recommend this 
latest book of hers to all who already hold 
that it alters the aspect of pain to call it 
error or a claim of difficulty, and who, as a 
remedy for a bruise, prefer the 91st Psalm 
to Pond’s Extract. We quote and not from 
memory. 

‘Tom Tad’ is not a novel, but may be his- 
torical, for it tells of schoolboy life of the 
most plebeian order in a plebeian commu- 
nity on the banks of the Ohio River. A 
fair description of the flood of '84 occupies 
one chapter. Otherwise, while the book is 
not open to censure on moral grounds, in- 
tellectually and literarity it is a misde- 
meanor, if not a crime. 

Nor is ‘Out of the West’ blessed with 
form, but there is an appreciable amount of 
substance in its make-up. It tells the story 
of a young New Yorker who went to Ne- 
braska, and there, persuaded by the public 
speeches of a young woman known as the 
Colorado Joan of Arc, became a Populist, 
and later a Congressman of the People’s 
Party. The homesick aspects of Nebraska, 
and the war between the farmers and the 
railroads, are described by one obviously 
familiar with the place and conditions. Col- 





orado Joan preaches and teaches of Popu- 
lism (“The Cause," of course, she calls it) 
in such a glitteringly general way that the 
uninitiated could easily infer it to be the 
only road to moral and political salvation. 
This was the Congressman’s view of the 
doctrine after his conversion; and his 
speech on high railroad rates caused tears 
to run down legislative cheeks, and made a 
woman in the gallery sob aloud, while ‘‘the 
Speaker had dropped the gavel for his 
handkerchief.”’ 

‘Stillman Gott’ is the portrait of a Maine 
farmer-fisherman of kindly heart and 
shrewd head, with the fatal gift for con- 
scious monologue that farmers and fisher- 
men have nowadays in books. The story in 
which his picture is framed is thin to at- 
tenuation. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith's novel makes one 
think of an old-fashioned mezzotint with its 
scenes of Southern society and primitive 
New York studio life. His old gentlemen 
are always especially charming, be they 
black or white. In all who read ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Horn’ old memories will 
be stirred, alike in Virginia and in New 
York, of the days before and just after the 
war. There shall be heard in the land 
questions as to when the iron fence of 
Union Square came down, when the Wash- 
ington statue went up; and whether at a 
nocturnal revel Poe really did recite the 
Lord’s prayer with such solemn power that 
the guests were stunned and sobered. The 
differences between Northerner and South- 
erner in manner and point of view are 
touched on delicately without exaggeration. 
Delicate gentleness indeed is the charac- 
teristic of the book, which, as a story, is 
mild, but full of pleasant reminiscence. 


In Argolis. By George Horton. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 1902. 

Any one who has ever sojourned in 
Greece, or loved it from afar, will enjoy 
Mr. Horton's ‘In Argolis,’ and will read it 
more than once, in memory of skies and 
scenes and a people that must always 
haunt his imagination. And any gentle 
reader who knows nothing of Greece, but 
keeps his palate free from doses of red 
pepper, will find in these little pictures of 
a life that is far from strenuous something 
rare and genuine that approaches the qual- 
ities of a classic. He, too, will read this 
little book, if not for love of Greece, for 
love of literature and humanity. The chap 
ter which tells how Kyr’ Douzinas, by the 
blessing of St. Peter, bought a three-pound 
fish one morning and had it cooked after 
consultation with a council of village el- 
ders—the cobbler, the butcher, the grocer, 
the postmaster, and the priest—is an idy! 
that might have come from Sophron, and 
deserved a smile from Charles Lamb. The 
vegetative life of such a village might be 
a sedative for the most acute case of neu 
rasthenia developed by subway explosions 
and the noise of elevated trains 

It is this kind of life in the little town 
of Poros, stranded about 2,000 years up the 
stream of time, which Mr. Horton describes 
with kindly humor and the sympathetie in 
sight of a poet. He found there still lin- 
gering, and hospitably sheltered under the 
wing of the Greek Church, a whole brood of 
classic superstitions, belief in the evil eye, 
in Nereids, the three Fates, in vampires 
and in a Charos slightly transformed ‘ro: 
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the ancient ferryman Thes* beings haunt 
the mind of the peasant with a constant 
obsession—they played their part in Mrs 
Horton's simple ménage. “In America,” 
she remarks, “when anything goes wrong 
with the children we call in the doctor.” 
“You do very well,”’ says Papa-Yanne, 
who has just bestowed his benediction on 
the household, ‘‘but you should call in the 
priest first. In nine cases out of ten the 
child has nothing but the evil eye, which 
a simple exorcism would cure immediate- 
ly"; and Papa-Yanne really believed what 
he said, though he received a regular fee of 
five francs for his exorcism. 

It is hard for us who live in the midst of 
the science of the common school to con- 
ceive of such survivals, and Mr. Horton's 
book makes an unofficial document for the 
study of the human mind more valuable 
than if it were compiled by a professor of 
psychology. We in America are doing our 
best, as Dr. Alexander in his preface re- 
minds us, to preserve the poverty—if not 
the peace—of such villages by the tariff of 
100 per cent. which we impose on their cur 
rants, and all this to support the feeble, 
tottering State of California, which already 
produces offensively large varieties of cher- 
ries and peaches 


LU’ Education des Jeunes Filles Par Henri 
Marion, Professeur A la Faculté des Let- 
tres de Paris. Paris: Armand Colin. 

M. Henri Marion, who occupied the chair 
of the Science of Education at the Sorbounse 
died about six years ago. This book, which 
is a posthumous one, is composed of a 
course of ninetten lectures delivered by him 
before his faithful public in the last year of 
his life. It touches upon the various prob 
lems which relate to the education of girla, 
and discusses them thoroughly without 
overlooking any detail, however trivial it 
may seem; there are no trivial details for 
M. Marion. In the chapter on the moral 
education of girls, he devotes some para- 
graphs to the tutoiement between parents 
and children, and insists on the danger of 
children’s balls. The chapter on physical 
education deals with alimentation and 
cleanliness, and examines the question of 
garments, shoes, and corsets. In another 
place he discusses the part that “sugges 
tive therapeutics,”’ or the use of a sort of 
hypnotic influence, might play in order to 
correct bad habits, such as cowardice, 
anger, laziness, and untruthfulness All 
the important problems which such a sut 
ject raises are abundantly considered——the 
theoretical arguments in favor of the edu- 
cation of women, the superiority of public- 
school instruction over private instruction 
by tutors or parents, the advantages of co- 


education in primary classes, the utility of 
having female teachers in elementary class- 
es and male teachers in advanced classes, 


the necessity of giving to every girl a 
thorough training in household economy, 
while at the same time developing her lit- 
erary, artistic, and religious faculties, etc. 
The last chapters deal especially with the 
French educational system as established 
by the law of December 21, 1880, which 
created the “colléges” and lycées”’ for 
girls in France 

A book like this will appeal by its very 
title to those who are interested in th 
problems of pedagogy, the most difficult of 
all. But only those who knew M. Marion 
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and have listened to his lectures and felt | Crane, T. F. Les Héros de Roman: Dialogue Ge 


the magnetic influence of his personality, 
will realize the benefit that is to be de- 
rived from this last work of his. The 
elear and elegant method that characterized 
the speaker are also typical of the writer. 
But, above all, the delicate and penetrating 


tle kindness, which made of him the most 
inspiring of teachers and the most lovable 
of men, give to this book that supreme 
eharm to be found only in books in which, 


see the man.” 
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In this work, the Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions are regarded as being in- 
herently dependent states, federally relat- 
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ten constitution—the United States and 
its dependencies thus together forming a 
Federal Empire. 
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HE FOUR CHILDREN OF 
THE FOU 2 ae | 
STORY OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE THE FROST 
FEATHERS IN THE CAVALRY CAMPAIGN 


, By the Author of “ The Son of the Wolf,” etc 
By the Author of ‘The Courtship of Morrice By the Author of “Who Goes There *’ ete. Llustrated by R. Martine Reay 
Buckler.” Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated by Louis Betts. Cloth, $1.60 Cloth, $1.60 


MARK LEE LUTHER’S new novel of New York State politics 


THE HENCHMAN. By the Author of “ The Favor of Princes,’’ etc, Cloth, $1.50 


“THE HENCHMAN is a novel that will be talked about. . . . It is audaciousin suggesting the personality of two well-known men—the 
Boss and the Governor. . . . It will be found absorbing.’’—The Evening Sun. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS. 








MRS. WRIGHT’S New Story HOMER GREENE’S BEULAH MARIE DIX’S 
DOGTOWN: New Boys’ Story New Cavalier Story 
ANNALS OF THE Wanpes Famity. For all PICKETT’S GAP A LITTLE 
dog-lovers of ten years and over. CAPTIVE LAD 
By Mase. O. Wrieat. Author of “Citizen By the Author of “The Blind Brother,’: v 
Bird,” etc. Illustrated from photozraphs. ‘“ Whispering Tongues,” etc. Illustrated. By the Author of “ The Making of Christopher 
Cloth, $1.60 net Cloth, $1.25 net Ferringham,” ete. Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 





The Portrait Catalogue and Holiday Lists of New Books will be sent on application to 


The Macmillan Company, - 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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AUTUMN, 1902. 


Women’s Wear. 


Faced Cloths, Zibelines, Panne Cloths, 
Fancy Tweeds, Cheviots, and Zibeline Mixtures. 


New Designs. 


Men’s Wear. 


Suitings, Trouserings, Overcoatings, 
Paddock Cloths, Whipcords and Coverts. 


Jroadoray AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Protects Against 
Temperature Changes 







Aral 


Endorsed 
by leading 


0 
pure Physicians. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Showing also our other Jaeger Articles. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d 8t., 155-157 Broadway, 

BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON. 230-232 Boylston Street. 
Agents in all PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 

Principal Cities. CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 














Financial. 


We bey Ra ny aot, ee of exchange and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 
oO collections and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits available in all parts 
of the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STRE&T, NEW YORE. 
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As Vivid and Lifelike as“ Quo Vadis” 


The Pharaoh 
and the Priest 


ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI’S 

Powerful 

Portrayal 
of 

P Ancient 

Egypt. 


Translated from the Polish 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 








_A series of gorgeous pictures and 
vivid episodes.—N. Y. Herald. 


Of all those who have sought to 
revive the past, Mr. Glovatski has 
succeeded the best. 

—Los Angeles Express. 

Here is a novel of which it can be 
said that it gives life to the far past 
- a book to be recommended 
without reserve. 

—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., Publishers, Boston 

















A First Book of Forestry 


By Fiuipert Rora, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry,U.S., Department of the Interior 


List price, 75 cts.; mailing price, 85 cts 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
Dallas, Columbus, London 





Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN IN THE 
CLOTHING TRADE 


By MABEL HURD WILLETT, Ph.D. 
Vol. XVI. No, 2. Price $1.50 met 


A revelation of special economic and socia) 
facts and relations through description of 
the actual conditions under which women 
are working in a certain limited field of - 
activity. 








For further information address 
E. E. A. SELIGMAN, Columbia University, 
or to 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 











Belles Lettres 


HEROINES of POETRY 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD 


Author of “ Wagner’s Heroes,” “ Wagner’s 
Heroines,” etc. 


Illustrated by H. Osrpovat 
1z2mo. $1.50 met 


LOWELL'S EARLY 
PROSE WRITINGS 


Preface by 
Dr. Epwarp E. Hate, of Boston 
Introduction by Water LiTTLerieLp 
Portrait. I2mo. $1.20 net 





JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 











RARE PRINTS, 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


, a = ry. ; 
THE NATION 
2 
an independent weekly journal, was estab- 
lished in 1865. Its contributors include 
the most prominent names in literature, 
science, and art, both in this country and 
abroad, It is emphatically found in the 
homes of people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and literary 
thought of the day, can afford to be with- 
out it. Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
postpaid. 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City, 








BOOKS When Calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for LO-cent stamp. 

F. BE. GRANT, Books. 
23 W.42D8T. - - oe - . NEW YORE. 
(Mention this advertisemént and receive a discount.) 








American Traits 


From the Point of View of a German. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & .0., Boston and New York. 











By Author of ‘‘A Lily of France” 
HE LITTLE GREEN GOD 


| Of All Booksellers - 75 cents | 











F YOU WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 

Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed's great library of MOD- 
tRN ELOQUENCE, and if you would like a handsome 
portfolio of specimen pages, including fine Roote rav- 
ure illustrations, address the publishers, JO D MOR. 
RIS & CO., 1168 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
AUTOGRAPH |" ,Reuahevang ed 


1,125 Broad k. 
LETTERS SEND a ee 

















Bureau for the Correction, Revision, and 
Preparation of MSS. and Proofs. 


MSS, typewritten and revised for Eaetentien. Critt- 
cal reading of proofs after they have left printers’ 
hands. Printers who have more proof reading to 
do than they can conveniently handle may brin 
it here to advantage. Printers who have not suf- 
ficient work to employ a reader regeeery may send 
their reading here in the assurance that it will be done 
accurately and promptly and at reasonable rates. Thirty 
years’ experience. 


TEALL BROS., 110 John St., N. Y. 





STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts. 


L.C. Boname, Author andPub.,1930Chestnut8t., Phil.,Pa, 

Weil-graded series for Preparatory Schools and Col- 
leges. No time wasted in superficial or mechanical work, 
French Text; Numerous exercises in conversation, 
translation, composition. Purt J. (60 cts): ee | 
grade; thorough drill in Pronuncia.ion, Part J/. 
cts.): Intermediate ade; Essentials of Grammar; 4th 
Edition, revised, with Vocabulary: most carefully grad- 
ed. Part J1/. (%1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax 
meets Maer for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35 cts,): Handbook af Pronunciation for ad- 
vanced grade; concise and comprehensive, Sent to teach- 
ers for examination, with a view to introduction. 


F, W. CHRISTERN ~ 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 

429 Sth Ave., bet. 88th and 30th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the lead! 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors.. Teu 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catal of $e 
mailed on demand, New books recely om Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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«Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many years.” 


—New York Times Saturday Review. 


THE VIRGINIA EDITION 


OF 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Edited by JAMES A. HARRISON, in the University of Virginia 
With Introductions by HAMILTON W. MABIE and CHARLES W. KENT 
and Notes by R. A, STEWART 


The Only Complete and Accurate Text in Existence 








A glance at the new Virginia Edition of Poe, in 17 volumes, will substantiate all that is claimed for it. 
the work of all previous editors and gone back directly to Poe himself, thus disclosing many errors and important 


A biography is also added and a volume of letters. 


It has rejected 


* 4 
new miateriai. 


4 


The illustrations and features of manufacture are worthy of this great work. 


What Others Say 


** Most valuable."’— Prof. William P. Trent, Columbia University. 
“Exquisite.” —Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. 

“Worthy of the favor of students.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
“The fullest collection yet presented to the public.”"—N. F. Sun. 


“ Gives every promise of being the best that has ever appeared in 
any country.’’—James Lane Allen. 
““No man living who could do this work so well.” 
— George Cary Eggleston. 
“Will be a great addition to the Poe literature.” 
—Thomas Nelson Page. 
“Not only an authentic text of the old material, but considerable 
matter which is practically new.".—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
‘Not until this late day has an edition of Poe appeared that is com- 
plete and authentic.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘** Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book-making. 
Itis difficult to see how the edition could be improved.” 
—Prof. Henry van Dyke, Princeton. 
“No other edition of Poe does justice to his versatile genius.” 
—New York American and Journal. 


“The most valuable compilation of the writer's wonderful literary | 
productions that has yet been given to his readers, and may well be re- 


ceived as authoritative and final.”—Richmond Despatch. 


“Treated as Poe's writings have been by Prof. Harrison, the Ameri- | 


can world of letters owes him a debt of gratitude hard to measure.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Undisturbed by the massing about him of fancied ‘ improvements’ 
by eager friends or conceited critics, it will be plain that Prof. Harrison 


has brought to literature a real gift, has conferred uponit a true benefit.” | 
—Syracuse Herald, | 


“Ranks among the more important literary omerpry of the year.” 


2» Argonaut. 
“Complete, authentic, annotated.’’—Outlook. 


‘The only edition in any real sense complete."— Prof. W. S. Currell- 
‘“*One of the most important literary ventures of the season.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


| 
| 
| 


! 


“ Certainly a complete and satisfying Poe. and he is brought home 


| as never before in any one collection of books to the reader 
} 


j 


-Town and Country. 


“As thorough and complete an edition of the works of Virginia's 
most famous literary genius as it is possible to publish.” 
Richmond Times. 


“ Throws upon the life and character of the dead poet a flood of new 
light and also presents his literary creations in a manner whic. enables 
us to judgeof them in their true value—that which they bore to their 
creator when they left his hand for appeal to the public verdict 
An edition which must prove indispensable to every one who has at 
heart the love of American literature.”’— Baltimore Sun 


“The effort of the editor and publishers has been to place before the 
world a true, just estimate of the actual living man as he really was, 
neither deified by over-admiring friends nor vilified by enemies, and tn 
that such effort has been eminently successful they may feel well justi 
fied in accepting all praise for their patient and necessarily arduous 
labor.’'— Philadelphia Telegraph 


‘A great advance over all former editions."’—The Churchman 


“Leaves almost nothing unsaid concerning the poet and his works 
So complete and handy an edition of an author is rarely found 
Chicago Record-H-raltd. 
“The ‘Biography’ which occupies the first volume of Professor Har 
rison’s elaborate new edition of Poe is likelyto remain for some time a 


standard authority for the poet s life."’— Independent 


** Will become the standard.""—-Vrof. Robert Sharp, Tulane Univ'ly. , 
“Not only a ‘new Poe,’ but must be the final Poe, finalas to text, 
biography and history.” 


—Prof. William Hand Browne,Johns Hopkina Untversity. 


“* Altogether the best and most completé edition of this author that 
has ever appeared. A great service to students and readers.’ 
-Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Yale University 


PRICES 


HANDY VOLUME STYLE (4x 6 inches) 


17 vols., cloth (cloth box) « ° - $12.50 
17 vols., limp leather (cloth box) - ° - [21.00 
17 vols., half calf (leather box) ‘ « 35.00 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON 


THOMAS YY. 


426-8 West Broadway 





DE LUXE LIBRARY STYLE (5', x 8', inches) 
$21.00 
42.00 


17 vols., gilt top, back and side - 
17 vols., half calf, hand-tooled, gilt top - . 


REQUEST 


CROWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK 


“IT do not see how it can ever.be, or need be, superseded = It is ad- 
visable to have a complete and scholarly Poe; and such we may em- 
phatically call this edition.”.— Prof. Join F. Genung, Amherst 

** Will be a joy to the lovers of this unique American poet " 

—Warthington Tim a, 
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NOW READY OR TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





By the late JOHN FISKE, Author of “ The Destiny of Man,’’ etc. 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S New Book 


By the Author of ‘ Old Time Gardens,” etc. 
Profusely pictured from the Author's photographs. 


Miss FRANCES C. MORSE’S' Book on Old American Furniture 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Top, $8.00 net. 


Miss ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS’ New Garden Book 
ENCLISH PLEASURE CARDENS 


Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited to special 
needs. Profusely illustrated. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Srilliant Pictures of Rome 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS 


By the Author of ‘Saracinesca,” ‘“‘ Rulers of the South,” etc 
With new illustrations and maps. Revised edition in one volume. 
Cloth, Cr. 8v0, $3.00 net 


Prof. AUGUST MAUL’S Authoritative Work on 
POMPEII: Its Life and Art 


Translated by Francis W. Ke.sty, University of Michigan. Re- 
vised with many additions. Copiously illustrated, 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50 net 


By Mme. LEHMANN 
HOW TO SING 


By Litui Leamann-Katison. Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: 
A STUDY OF VICTORY OVER LIFE’S TROUBLES. 
By the Author of *‘ The Influence of Christ in Modern Life,” ete. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON 
THE CAMBRIDCE 
MODERN HISTORY 


Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt. D., G. W. Prornero, Litt. D., and 
Sranu_xy Leaturs, M.A. To be completed in twelve volumes. 


i. The Renaissance 


Royal 8vo, $3.75 net 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 


Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn | 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. in two volumes 


I. SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By JOHN FISKE, Author of * Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” ‘The Critical Period of American History,” etc. In two volumes. 


II. IN FAVOURITE FIELDS 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: 
GARDEN DELIGHTS WHICH ARE HERE DISPLAYED IN VERY TRUTH AND ARE MOREOVER REGARDED AS EMBLEMS 


A revelation of the marvels of sentiment and service associated with roses and dials. 


Cr. 8vo0, $2.50 net 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies. $20.00 net 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


Fully illustrated by half tones of quaint and valuable pieces. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. $20 net. 


| Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New Jilustrated Book 
| NEW ENCLAND AND 
| ITS NEICHBORS 


By the Author of ‘Among English Hedgerows,” ‘‘Along French 
Byways,” etc. Profusely illustrated glimpses of charming phases 
of rural life. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 
| 


| By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE 


A new prose work by the Author of “The Garden I Love,” ete. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50 net 
Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S Authoritative Work on 
ANCIENT ATHENS 


By the former Director of the British School at Athens, Author of 
“A Hand-book of Greek Sculpture,” etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 
By ISABEL LOVELL 
STORIES IN STONE FROM 
THE ROMAN FORUM 


Stories of human aspect of the Forum rather than the merely 
archeological. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 
W. H. GHENT’S Picture of the Future 
OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM 
A careful analysis of industrial and social tendencies, 
Cloth, $1.25 net 
By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


THE SOCIAL UNREST 


A strong discussion of vital social questions. 
Cloth, 16mo. In preparation 
Mr. BROOKS ADAMS’ Mew Book 
THE NEW EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 























The new Holiday and Portrait Catalogues will be sent Without charge on application to 














